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ZBIGNIEW FOLEJEWSKI 


JAN LECHON’S POETIC WORK 


For his contemporaries, and also for the generation of Poles that 
grew up entirely in independent Poland, Jan Lechon always was the “eter- 
nally young” poet. Quite literally, he was the youngest member of the 
Skamander group, a company of poets who felt that genuine poetry 
needed no theoretical program, for — as they proclaimed in their man- 
ifesto published in the first issue of Skamander — “any program is always 
a look back, a dividing of the unknown by the known.” They were of 
one mind in their “deep belief in today, the children of which we all feel 
ourselves to be,” and their individual artistic approach tended to converge 
“in the sanctitude of good rhyme, the divine origin of rhythm and in the 
revelation of images born in ecstasy and forms chiseled in toil.” Apart 
from this convergenee, the Skamandrites did not constitute a closed poetic 
school; their common organ, the Skamander, was a success from the very 
beginning precisely because it represented a very wide range of poetic 
approach. 

Jan Lechon (Leszek Serafinowicz, 1899-1956) burst upon the scene 
in the years 1918-1920 with poems traditional in form but with such 
ideological and artistic intensity, honesty and strength, that he was pro- 
claimed by many the king of poets in re-born Poland. 

The first number of Skamander appeared in 1920. Its original con- 
tributors in addition to Lechon were: Julian Tuwin who oscillated be- 
tween classicism and futurism, Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz who charmed 
all lovers of poetry with his impressionistic and at the same time passion- 
ate lyrics, Kazimierz Wierzynski whose verses resounded with sensuous 
romanticism, and Antoni Stonimski whose work was marked by skep- 
ticism and intellectual versatility. Edited at first by W. Zawistowski, this 
exclusively poetic monthly was taken over in 1922 by one of the most 
gifted and successful editors in Poland, Mieczystaw Grydzewski. When 
Grydzewski later founded (1924) the more general weekly Wiadomosci 
Literackie (Literary News), certainly the most representative Polish li- 
terary periodical, Lechon and the other Skamandrites contributed both 
poetry and articles to it regularly. 


* * * 














The year 1920 was on the whole a very important year in the history 
of Polish literature. Lechon’s first published volume, Karmazynowy 
Poemat (The Crimson Poem), appeared then, and other important volum- 
es by Tuwin, LeSmian, Wittlin, Stonimski, Zegadtowicz came out in this 
same year. ' 

Although Jan Lechon was the youngest member of the Skamander 
group, he proved an extremely mature talent from the very beginning, 
almost too mature, some readers felt, in the sense that he seemed to lack 
the youthful spontaneity that vibrated in Tuwim and Wierzynski. His first 
poems, “Herostrates,” “Jacek Malczewski,” “Mochnacki,” “Pitsudski” 
strike one with their serious concern with problems of national life, 
patriotism and the heritage of classical tradition. There is no doubt that 
Lechon was a faithful disciple of the romantic bards, Mickiewicz and 
Stowacki, and that he carried on in his fight against the ghosts of the 
past from the point where Wyspianski in the Young Poland movement 
had left off. He had no use for futurism. When, together with other 
Skamandrites, he stated that he wanted to be a “poet of today,” he cer- 
tainly believed that modernity did not consist merely of modernistic 
experiments. In his poetic practice he eschewed excess in form. In themat- 
ics, the situation is more complicated, and the “ghosts of the past” seem 
at times closer to the poet’s heart than the surrounding reality. From this 
point of view a certain dualism can be discerned in his poetry: on one hand 
he was a descriptive lyricist, a singer as sensitive to the beauties of nature 
as to human sorrows and joys; on the other, he aspired to be a “bard” 
like Mickiewicz or Wyspianski, a poet who “wakes up” his contemporar- 
ies, who struggled not only against the past but also against the present: 


J want nothing more so long as autumn winds 

Cry for me in the half-naked fronds, 

In summer, let the sun be seen in butterflies, 

And in springtime let me see the spring — not Poland. 


For my nights are sleepless and my days are heavy 

With thoughts that fill my heart with doubt 

And once the past is razed, I want to see 

Whether I have created dust, or... wakened Poland. 
(“Herostrates”) 


Perhaps the most impressive poems in the first volume were “Pit- 
sudski” and “Mochnacki.” These artistic concentrates of the feelings and 
hopes of the generations that fought for Poland’s independence were for 
many years among the most popular, most widely known and recited 
works of modern Polish poetry. At the same time they witness to Lechon’s 
successful efforts in seeking his own artistic form. Of particular interest 
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from this point of view is the device of rhythmical repetitions, whereby 
the poet creates an impression of great musicality and at the same time 
bestows almost magic importance on certain words and phrases. To be 
sure, this device was not especially new; it went back to folk poetry. But 
Lechon very successfuly renovated this technique, and he even influenced 
younger poets in this direction. 


* * * 


Lechon’s second volume of poetry is much more personal, less de- 
clamatory, and it brings a persistent note of sadness and distress. Its very 
title, Srebrne i Czarne (Silver and Black, Warsaw, 1924), again em- 
ploying the symbolism of colors, suggests the poet’s sombre mood. 

There flows an undercurrent of personal tragedy in this collection of 
short but masterfully chiseled verses, the tragedy of a man in pursuit of 
happiness, the attainment of which must bring inevitable suffering. This 
theme, which constitutes the leitmotif of the volume does not leave the 
poet’s personal lyrics to the end of his life. His sudden and tragic death 
seems almost natural in the context of his poetry, where we continually 
encounter the contrast and the “harmony” of love and death, Heaven 
and Hell, resignation and rebellion. 


You ask what in my life is the most important thing, 
I will tell you: death and love — both equal. 
I fear the black eyes of the one, and the other’s blue, 
These are my two loves and my two deaths. 


On these lines the volume opens, and in the closing stanzas the poet 
is still on the rack of his tormenting dualism: 


Like a bird, I want to fold my wounded wings, 

I curse my beginning, but have no wish for the end. 
O, put me before you in the glare of the sun, 

My body tortures me, my soul has become loathsome. 


* * * 


The two collections, despite their slenderness secured for Lechon 
a high place in the history of modern Polish literature. He was generally 
recognized by both critics and literary historians as one of the leading 
poets in modern Poland, one who successfuly continued the traditions of 
romanticism and of the Young Poland. 

But after publishing his second volume, Lechon seemed to have 
little more to say, and some began to feel that the spring of his poetry 
had run dry. He led a busy worldly life in Paris and irritated many ad- 
mirers of his talent by a seeming indifference toward his calling. Few 
people knew how deep was his concern with his poetic problems, and 
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few realized the reasons why it was so difficult for him to speak. And 
yet, the explanation could be found in his poetry, especially in Silver 
and Black. The notion of hopelessness in the struggle to attain the un- 
attainable, to “enter Paradise without descending to Hell” paralyzed, as 
it were, Lechon in his poetic activity. 

Only when the outbreak of World War II diverted the poet’s mind 
from his personal problems to the tragedy of his country, did Lechof’s 
creative power undergo a regeneration. He wrote more during this per- 
iod than he had written in the two decades before the war, and he again 
proved capable of captivating his readers with his chaste art. 

The volume of Lechon’s Wiersze Zebrane (Collected Poems 1916- 
1953), published in London in1954, contains three new cycles of his 
work: Lutnia po Bekwarku (The Ministrel’s Lute), Aria z Kurantem (Aria 
with Chimes), and Marmur i Roza (Marble and the Rose). In addition it 
contains poems from various periods not included in any previous collec- 
tion. Lechon, whose patriotic fervor was always sincere, reacted very 
strongly to the fate of his country. It is natural that the Mickiewiczian 
tradition should be maintained both in his war poems and in his post- 
war reflections. 

Like Mickiewicz, Lechon did not participate in the war as a soldier, 
and thus all the war themes in his poetry are based on what he heard 
and read. Like Mickiewicz, too, he had a rare ability to identify himself 
with events not personally experienced. His “Piesi o Stefanie Starzyf- 
skim” (Song of Stefan Starzynski) from the collection The Minstrel Lute 
is as close to the heartbeat of Warsaw as Mickiewicz’s “Ordon’s Redoubt.” 
The very rhythms of the two poems are the same. Struggle, heroism, suffer- 
ing are, of course, predominant in most of the poems of this period. And 
the image of the city of Warsaw is always the most vividly presented 
motif wherever Lechon sings of his country. “Wiersz dla Warszawy” 
(Poem for Warsaw) and “Piosenka” (Song), both from the collection 
Marble and the Rose, are very characteristic. The finale of the “Poem for 
Warsaw,” which envelops itself in the sentiments and the epic rhythms 
of the opening line of Pan Tadeusz demonstrates how close was Lechon’s 
community with Mickiewicz in his patriotic poetry: 


Warsaw, you eternally free city, you are like health! 


After the war, Lechon, like many other Poles, faced the problem 
of remaining away from his country — a problem especially difficult for 
a poet whose calling requires response from his people. He chose to re- 
main in exile. The same decision was made by Kazimierz Wierzynski, 
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while two other distinguished Skamandrites, Julian Tuwim and Antoni 
Stonimski, decided to return to Poland. (Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz had re- 
mained in the country all the time.) 

The familiar note of hopelessness again returned in many poems 
of Lechon’s last period. As an example a short poem “Bzy w Pensyl- 
wanii” (Lilacs in Pennsylvania) can be quoted (published in Wiadomosci, 
Vol. XI, No.27) with its sad close: 


Every day the same. And then death. 
You know, you know. 


Lechon’s physical death came much earlier than his poetic end. 
Although in his last years his voice was rarely heard, even in his silence 
he always remained a writer of great artistic and moral authority, a poet 
to whom both readers and critics looked up with respect and admiration. 
And his poetry is read and cherished both at home in Poland and in exile. 

His tragic death brings back to us the themes he so often sang in 
his personal lyrics. It is impossible not to recall the early review of Silver 
and Black in which the critic, Karol W. Zawodzinski likened its poems 
to “silver and black funeral ornaments.” 

In exile the poet knew he would not live to see his country, but in 
his poetry he did return home — to Warsaw: 


And when I die, may your hand close my eyes, 
But should I not return, 

I will be for ever faithful to you 

In my distant 

Exile’s grave. 









MAGNUS J. KRYNSKI 


POLAND’S LITERARY “THAW”: 


DIALECTICAL PHASE OR GENUINE FREEDOM ? , 
/ 
I 


The liberalization in Polish literature dating back to 1954 has at- 
tracted the attention not only of literary critics but also of political ex- 
perts as one of the most interesting deviations from the rigid Stalinist 
pattern. 

To understand the true nature of the “thaw,” as the current liberal- 
ization is called after an Ehrenburg novel, it is useful to examine the 
preceding period of literary repression. 

In 1949-50 the situation in Polish literature was brought in line 
with the conditions obtaining in the Soviet Union. The fourth post-war 
Congress of the Professional Union of Polish Writers, held January 
20-23, 1949 in Szczecin, adopted two decisions which in practice spelled 
the sovietization of Polish literature. It established Socialist realism as 
the favored literary style. Socialist realism was introduced in the USSR, 
as the sole artistic method, in 1934. Thus the Polish Communists have 
squeezed the long Soviet process of regimentation (1918-1934) into the 
brief span of five years. 

It is not possible to discuss the theoretical premises of Socialist re- 
alism within the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that in practice 
Socialist realism implies a literature glorifying the Communist system 
and responsive to the current short-range requirements of the regime. 

Artistically Socialist realism is a throw-back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury realistic technique of narration and description. It abhors symbolism, 
phantasy, the grotesque, the stream of consciousness technique and, above 
all, experimentation. The Communist predilection for the realistic tech- 
nique insures a form which would be easily comprehensible to the less 
sophisticated reader and as such would be a better weapon of propaganda. 
It has the added virtue of being less suitable for the expression of 
possible anti-Communist sentiment than non-realist manners of writing. 

The second crucial decision of the 1949 Szczecin Congress was the 
change in the official name of the Professional Union of Polish Writers, 
or ZZLP, to the Union of Polish Writers, or ZLP. The shearing of a 
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single “Z” had a profound significance; it meant that the profesional, 
trade union as it were, functions of the Union were taken out of its prov- 
ince, and that the Union was to become an instrument for conveying 
the Party’s current ideological policy to the writers. 

The triumph of Socialist realism at the 1949 Congress might have 
remained fruitless had no machinery for its implementation been created. 
This was accomplished at the Fifth Congress of Polish Writers held June 
24-28, 1950 in Warsaw. This Congress established the so-called creative 
sections for literary work. The following sections were created: prose, 
poetry, drama, satire, translation, and children’s and young people’s li- 
terature. The work of each writer must be connected with one of these 
sections. The sections suggest themes to the writers, introduce corrections 
or cuts and advise rewriting. An author’s work is criticized by the section 
while being written, upon completion and even after publication. A 
thorough rewriting can be demanded even in the case of a book already 
published. The creative sections are controlled by the Executive Board 
which, in the Communist phrase, concentrates upon “the ideological 
analysis of literary life” while the creative sections become “the practical 
everyday workshop of this analysis.” With the introduction of the creative 
sections designed to build up a collective literary opinion and rigidly 
controlled from above, individual artistic work as understood traditionally 
in the West has ceased in Poland. 


The years 1950-54 constituted the heyday of Socialist realism. 
While there was some criticism of the literary production in this period, 
it did not have the libertarian character of the criticism during the present 
“thaw.” That criticism was not aimed against the propagandistic literary 
purpose as such; rather, it attempted to improve the quality and efficac- 
iousness of the didactic literature. 


II 


The first traces of the Polish literary liberalization are visible early 
in 1954. The “new course” appears to have been instituted from above. 
W4odzimierz Sokorski, the minister of Culture and Art, speaking at the 
11th session of the Council of Culture and Art in April 1954 insisted 
upon the retention of Socialist realism but admitted that it had been too 
narrowly interpreted. 


The underestimating of form...the relinquishing of innovationism. . .is 
conducive ... to trivial, unesthetic works ... The creators ... are right 
in charging us with creating conditions under which people of weak 











character understand falsely the premises of Socialist realism as art 
dealing merely with the themes of production ... serving directly the 
tasks of propaganda ... [as art} which should react immediately to 
each task which may present itself to the Party at a given time. 


Sokorski made it clear that the Party did not intend to give up the 
literature of social demand, that his new stand should not be interpreted 
as a retreat from Socialist realism or a return to pure art. “The right to 
experiment, to formal innovationism should serve us and not work 
against us, should aid us in the struggle for peace and socialism.” However 
he advocated artistic freedom in the selection of heroes and conflicts and 
expanded the concept of Socialist realism. 


All that contributes to the deepening of the ideological and emotional 
atmosphere of the work of art, all that links the reader more strongly 
to the work of art, is correct...and fits...into the creative method 
of Socialist realism ...Socialist realism is neither a defined artistic 
school, nor a defined style nor a recipe. 


The signs of the new relaxed atmosphere among Polish writers 
also came into evidence at the Sixth Congress of the Union of Polish 
Writers in June 1954. At this Congress writers complained bitterly of the 
infringement on their time by frequent conferences and sessions of the 
Writers’ Union. 


Doubtless the Writers’ Union fulfils...an important role and its ac- 
tivity is fruitful. Unfortunately it has the fault of disturbing... writers 
in their work... The Union’s administration has grown excessively to 
the detriment of literature. It would be advisable to think about a ratio- 
nal allocation of functions...? 


Antoni Stonimski made a similar criticism: 


Since my return to, Poland three years ago I have witnessed desperate 
efforts on the part of the section to find, every fortnight, a theme and 
a speaker.. I think that the Union should concern itself more... with 
matters [of the writers’} welfare and less with matters of ‘instruction. 


In December 1954 the second Congress of Soviet Writers convened. 
Although less outspoken than the preceding Polish meetings, it was 
also marked by the desire to relax the rigid restrictions hampering Soviet 
literature. A. Surkov, a prominent Soviet literary politician, has let it 
be known that within the only ideological trend (napravlenie) of socialist 


1 W4odzimierz Sokorski, “O rzeczywisty zwrot w naszej polityce kulturalnej” (For 
a Real Turning Point in Our Cultural Policy), Nowa Kultura (New Culture), No. 17, 
1954, p. 4. 

2 Mieczyslaw Jastrun, “Nie mozna byé pisarzem bez odwagi,’ (One Cannot Be A 
Writer Without Courage), Nowa Kultura, No. 25, 1954, p. 4. 

3“To nie gra taktyczna,’ (This is Not a Tactical Game), Nowa Kultura, No. 25 


(1954), p. 6. 
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society, i.e. Socialist realism, there can exist different literary streams 
(techenie). This encouraged many timid Polish writers to embrace the 
liberal course with greater assurance. This type of attitude is clearly seen 
in Adam Wazyk’s stand in February 1955. Since Wazyk gained inter- 
national fame with his later “A Poem for Adults,” it is of interest to 
go back to the early days of the regime to realize his ideological somer- 
sault. 

In the immediate post-war period when the Party was faced with 
the task of educating the burgeois Polish writers in the spirit of Marxism, 
two periodicals were established with this purpose in mind. Odrodzenie 
(Renaissance) was to serve as a forum for the non-Marxist writers who 
were to evolve toward Marxism through discussions in its columns while 
Kuznica (The Forge) was the organ of the already indoctrinated small 
group of Marxist writers. In the hierarchy of the post-war periodicals, 
Kuznica was assigned the top role as a watchdog of Marxist orthodoxy, as 
a straightener of the meandering line. In conformity with the Communist 
tactics of supervising the supervisors and prodding the prodders, the 
poet Adam Wazyk was entrusted with the task of keeping editor Stefan 
Zotkiewski, himself a rigid Marxist, within the narrow confines of ideo- 
logical orthodoxy. Throughout the year 1946 Wazyk maintained a critical 
barrage at Zdtkiewski’s allegedly liberal policy of publishing non-Marx- 
ist articles. He complained about a disease characteristic of the Polish 
intelligentsia, namely an inclination to create fragmentary conceptions 
and criticized Zétkiewski for leaving this tendency unchecked in the 
contributions to Kuznica. Wazyk maintained his criticism of Kwznica in 
1947. In that year he attacked it for imprecise literary postulates, for 
tolerating eclecticism in other periodicals and for allowing Odrodzenie 
to grant awards to ideologically “impure” works. Finally, Wazyk key- 
noted the June 1950 Congress of Polish Writers, which fortified the 
sovietization of Polish literature. In his speech Wazyk, a man of con- 
siderable literary culture, doubtless cognizant of the complexity of the 
creative process, repeated. all the Soviet clichés concerning Socialist re- 
alism. 

In February 1955 Wazyk decided the time was ripe for a retreat 
from the positions of Socialist realism. 


Beginning with the Warsaw Writers’ Congress in 1950, at which I de- 
livered a depressing and stupid speech, literary thought has declined; 
there has arisen a tendency toward a universal, model and dogmatic 
estheticism. Resistance was made difficult. ‘The right to experiment’ 
{Sokorski’s formulation}, is a timid attempt at a breakthrough. But 
the breakthrough does not save the situation. It is necessary to bury 
the phantom of model esthetics... The rivalry [here Wazyk cautiously 

















































quotes Surkov’s speech at the Soviet Writers’ Congress} of artistic 
streams is necessary.* 


A strong criticism of the Party line in literature was voiced by the 
intelligent and courageous critic, Arthur Sandauer, in May 1955. 


It was enough to listen to what I have said many times...: that by 
giving priority to subject-matter and lowering artistic criteria, we 
lower...the moral and intellectual level of the artist himself; that 
realism is not a formal concept but an ideological one, and that it does 
not exclude phantasy or the grotesque; that artistic schools should not 
be condemned in toto, because... each of them has its left and right 
wing; and that contemporary Western schools...be they surrealist or 
abstractionist — cannot simply be labelled ‘decadent and rotten’ 
because they express certain perceptions of the world arising from the 
new historical situation and it is only within these schools that politi- 
cal differences appear; that the postulates of communication and mass 
receptivity...lead to a situation in which ...art... becomes dull...5 


But it would be wrong to assume that there was no opposition to 
these critical utterances. The Party stalwarts could not reconcile them- 
selves to this violent break with the Stalinist tradition and began sniffing 
treason. Wilhelm Mach, in March 1955, condemned the liberals for 
their contempt for People’s Poland under the guise of their concern for 
literature. He also accused them of scorn for the literature of Socialist 
realism and of flirtation with “progresive or so-called progressive con- 
temporary Western art.” In his concluding blast Mach brought out the 
evil feature besetting literature under Communism, namely the writers’ 
financial dependence on the regime which may prejudge unfavorably 
the attempts to make a breakthrough to freedom. 


I do not call for your destruction .. But you, who know how to incite 
loudly, publicly, you, dressed as ‘ours,’ you weathercock publicists, who 
take money from editorial funds for your contempt for Socialist lite- 
rature, you who live on that at which you sneer... you will bump your 
heads sooner or later against the wall of nonsense... All of you — 
cultural subversives...snobs, esthetes...know that People’s Poland, 
which for you is merely a platitude, and contemporary Polish litera- 
ture, which for you is merely triviality and boredom, will manage 
despite everything ...® 


In the summer of 1955 the Party, obviously concerned over the 
violence of the criticism, decided to impede the progress of the “thaw” 
and mobilized for that purpose the three literary curators of the Stalinist 

4"Pisarze wobec dziesieciolecia” (The Writers’ Attitude towards the Past Decade), 
Nowa Kultura, No. 8 (1955), p. 3. 


5 Quoted from News from Behind the Iron Curtain, No. 3 (1956), p. 6. 
6 Quoted from NBIC, No. 3 (1956), p. 6. 
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era, Zétkiewski, former editor of KuZnica, Jerzy Putrament, former sec- 
retary of the Writers’ Union, and Sokorski, Minister of Culture and Art. 
Their utterances were reminiscent in tone of the tradition of the “numb 
talk” of the preceding period. 

Zotkiewski criticized Sandauer and Jan Btofski ( a critic connected 
with the Cracow Zycie Literackie (Literary Life) for judging Polish li- 
terature by the criteria of arbitrary esthetic ideals rather than by the con- 
crete tasks which art must fulfill in Socialist society. In the same article 
Zétkiewski asserted the primacy of the Party in literature. 


We shall be able to conduct our struggle only by deepening and per- 
fecting ideo-political leadership. This leadership should take shape in 
the course of our ideological offensive. ...Criticism is a principal 
method of our ideological leadership, criticism from the correct Marx- 
ist-Leninist position.’ 


Speaking at the augmented Plenum of the Executive Board of the 
Polish Writers’ Union in June 1955, Putrament, too, attempted to cool 
the ardor of the critics. He distinguished between two critical attitudes: 
the one which aimed at curing Socialist realism of the objectively existing 
ailments and the other which attempted to replace it with “some realism 
in general” in order to go over to the bourgeois conception of art, to the 
conception “of something new at any price.” Like Zétkiewski, Putrament 
affirmed the Party’s leading role in artistic creativity, commenting om- 
inously that “only the enemies of our system can question it.” He conceded 
that the Party did not insist on the exclusiveness of agitational literature 
but stressed that the Party granted that literature the same rights as of- 
tered to other types of writing. The following passage proves conclusively 
Putrament’s limited concept of liberalization. 


The third Plenum [of the Party’s Central Committee in January 
1955} did not agree to any cultural NEP. It only commands [us} to 
revise cultural policy. ...not to create room for the coexistence of 
some bourgeois off-shoots alongside emerging socialist culture. It com- 
mands [us} to revise incorrect estimates of literary historians concern- 
ing older literature but not in order to accept all that took place in it.® 


W. Sokorski, speaking at the sixteenth session of the Council of 
Culture and Art held later in June, expressed views similar to those of 
Zétkiewski and Putrament. 


Art as a weapon in the shaping of human consciousness and the leading 
role of the Party in the nation’s life, these are not dogmatic premises, 


™O krytyce—krytycznie” (About Criticism—Critically), Nowa Kultura, No. 24 
(1955), p. 1. 

3“O socjalistyczna krytyke literacka” (For Socialist Literary Critiism), Nowa Kul- 
tura, No. 25 (1955), p. 1-2. 














this is a reality stemming from the very nature of art and its educatio- 
nal role in society. It is only necessary to bear in mind that the process 
of transferring the Party’s guiding lines to artistic life cannot occur 
schematically and directly but only by means of the daily mobilization 


of creators around the general line of transformations occurring...at” 


home and in our world struggle for peace and socialism.® 


It is obvious that by mid-1955 an organized effort to put a brake 
on the “new course,” was under way. The Party was prepared at that 
time to give up some of the more obvious forms of the administrative 
direction of literature, to allow other than propagandistic works as well, 
and to accept some of the pre-war literary production into the “canon” 
of progressive literature. The Party was not giving up its primacy in li- 
terature; it merely conceded that it would use criticism rather than co- 
ercion in its ideological guidance, nor did it give up its utilitarian concept 
of art as a weapon of socialist society. 

But the waves of criticism could not be stopped. In August 1955 
Adam Wazyk’s “A Poem for Adults” appeared. This poem focussed the 
world’s attention on the Polish “thaw” and has been frequently quoted 
and anthologized. In Poland too, the poem created a sensation. 

Wazyk’s poem attacks the drunkenness rampant particularly in the 
industrial center of Nowa Huta near Cracow, the sexual orgies occurring 
in the girls’ hostels, the injustice and the discrepancy between words and 
reality which shows itself at every turn. Wazyk deplores the “thirty ma- 
gic formulas” that impoverish language and thought, “the textbooks 
without windows” and the hypocrisy of Party dogma. “A Poem for 
Adults” is ungestionably the strongest lyrical protest against the brutal- 
ity and hopelessness of life written anywhere under a Communist regime. 

Despite the official relaxation, the poem incurred the Party’s wrath 
for its tone of negative criticism. For a long time no contribution over 
Wazyk’s signature appeared in Polish literary periodicals. It was only 
in April 1956 that we again see his name under a brief contribution in 
Nowa Kultura similar in spirit to the first famous poem. 

Strangely enough, Wazyk’s poem was subject not only to the 
official Communist criticism. Even those in sympathy with his views felt 
such radical criticism ill-suited to the former upholder of Socialist realism. 
Ludwik Flaszen’s article poignantly entitled “About the Difficult Art of 
Vomiting,” in the October 30, 1955 issue of Zycie Literackie (Literary 
Life) is typical of such an attitude. 


Here is a poet who eulogized the Party, the people, Warsaw, and all 
that is ours. He was monolithic, hard, devoted to principle. He sniffed 


%Zarys rozwoju sztuki w ostatnim dziesiecioleciu (An Outline of the Develop- 
ment of Art in the Last Decade), Przeglad Kulturalny, No. 27 (1955), p. 1-2. 
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heresy everywhere and passed judgment infallibly on what was right 
and what was wrong, on what worked for us and what had objectively 
a hostile connotation. He was optimistic and was concerned only about 
the plots of the enemy... 

And suddenly the same poet created a poem in which he criticized 
everything. He became spiritually rent, flabby like an intellectual, lost 
his revolutionary vehemence, began to doubt the permanence of prin- 
ciples...from a eulogist he changed into a mutineer, and from an 
inquisitor into a heretic. 


A new surge of criticism became evident after the Soviet Party’s 
20th Congress of February 1956 at which Khrushchev surprised the 
world with his revelations about Stalin. The echoes of this Congress re- 
verberated at the 19th session of the Council of Culture and Art held in 
Warsaw on March 24-25. Several writers speaking at this session de- 
livered the strongest attacks yet against the regimentation of literature. 


The main critic at this session turned out to be Antoni Stonimski. 
Before the war he wrote a regular column for the liberal Wiadomosci 
Literackie (The Literary News) in which he weekly excoriated the forces 
of reaction and obscurantism, both foreign and domestic. His current 
utterance brings back something of the old Stonimski. 


The persecution of critical thought at the beginning of the Renaissance 
or..., in the 17th and 18th centuries, appears to have been almost 
idyllic when compared to the times we have recently witnessed ...we 
find the source of this state of affairs..in departure from the theses of 
Marx and Engels. The first of these deviations was the 1936 conven- 
tion! of Soviet writers ....It was then that Zhdanov created the theses 
...of Socialist realism. He then distributed this. precision tool for 
destroying art to officials who have carried out the destruction proce- 
dure with zeal, sharpened by fear,...for the past twenty years. 

{With Socialist realism] the writers were haunted... with the po- 
sitive hero and typicality. They were told to believe that Don Quixote 
was typical, that Dante’s wandering in Hell and Gulliver's travels to the 
Lilliputians were events typical of their time, that Robinson Crusoe’s 
adventure was an example of colonial imperialism, that Hamlet was 
really an expose of the nasty methods used to gain power in a feudal 
system ...that the pessimism in Mickiewicz’ sonnets was directly con- 
nected with the grain crisis in Odessa. ... There could always be found 
a magician to prove that Notre Dame cathedral was not beautiful or, 
if more convenient, that it was a progressive work. 


After this scathing attack against Marxist critical aberrations Stonims- 
ki put his finger on the crucial problem of literary regimentation in 
Poland. 


10 The convention of Soviet Writers mentioned here by Stonimski took place in 
1934. 
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One of our pressing tasks should be to strip the Writers’ Union 
{of inappropratiate} functions. It is imperative that this Red Salvation 
Army renounce its drum beating and public confessions; that it aban- 
don its joyful criticism ...,and cease its pastoral activity of soul-saving. 
I see an improvement in our coultural life and writing not in these or 
other organizations...but in the reinstatement of the citizens’ basic 
freedoms. Freedom of speech...cannot be a plaything in the hands of 
anonymous officials. .... We must clear the road of all left-overs and 
of the whole mythology of ...the era of fear... 


The 19th session brought into the open many feuds and antagonisms 
among literary groups and individuals that had been smoldering in the 
Polish literary milieu in the era of repression. Artur Sandauer, one of 
the few critics who has consistenly defended freedom of literary ex- 
pression, feels free now to attack his erstwhile persecutors. 


There exists in our literature a certain group, very strongly entrenched, 
which was imposed upon us in 1949, and which, till this very day, 
controls all periodicals. When I submitted to print my article on “The 
Defense of Grenada,” it was subjected to certain cuts lest it offend 
{the novelist} Brandys.. .Whenever I write an article of this type, I 
must reckon with the fact that it will fall under the control of the group 
against which it has been aimed.” 


Similar personal undercurrents are felt in Roman Karst’s speech at 
the session. Karst protested the fact that the editing of Bruno Jasienski’s 
works was entrusted to the Stalinist G. Lasota. Jasienski, a talented Po- 
lish-Soviet writer, who was “liquidated” during the purges of the thirties, 
has recently been rehabilitated. Karst also demanded the reinstatement 
of the editor of Nowa Kultura, P. Hoffman, who had been removed 
for publishing Wazyk’s famous poem. Karst agreed with Sandauer in 
his low opinion of Brandys. 


It offends my moral sense that the short story of a writer — I have 
in mind ‘The Defense of Grenada’ — who has...represented the... 
courtly, panegyrical literary tendency ...is transformed into the standard 
of the new course and that this short story is exploited in order to say: 
look we are not as we were anymore. We have changed.!* 


Mieczystaw Jastrun, the poet, brought up in a jocular manner the 
problem of responsibility. 


People who have contributed considerably to the destruction of 
literature ...are absent from the hall today. I am astonished by this. 


11 Quoted from NBIC, No .6 (1956), p. 9. 

12"Czy prawo do naprawiania maszyny ma tylko ten kto ja popsut’? (Does the 
Right to Repair the Machine Belong Only to the Man Who Broke It?), Przeglad Kul- 
turalny (Cultural Review), No. 14 (1956), p. 4. 

13 [bid., p. 5 
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They should come; well, it cannot be helped; one must bear moral res- 
ponsibility for what one has done.'* 


The latest development of considerable importance is the planning 
of the Plenary meeting of the Executive Board of the Writers’ Union 
which is to convene in the late fall of 1956. In preparation for this Ple- 
num, as is Communist custom, writers were invited to state their views 
on the past activity of the Union, to define the role which the Union 
should play in literary life and, what is more important, to suggest chan- 
ges in the program and structure of the Union which would allow the 
avoidance of future cultural deformations. The few writer opinions that 
have appeared so far in Nowa Kultura all stress the necessity for the 
Union’s relinquishing “anachronistic ideological functions.” Should the 
Writers’ Union be truly curbed in its powers as a result of the coming 
Plenum this would constitute a more positive development than occasional 
courageous outbursts by individual writers. 


Ill 


The literary “thaw” manifests itself not merely in the increased 
freedom of critical expression. There has been a definite change in the 
nature of contributions that appear in the literary press. In the period 
of repression (1949-1954) literary periodicals carried theoretical articles 
on Socialist realism, exhorted writers to choose contemporary Polish sub- 
ject matter for their creative work and indulged in vehement criticism 
of the West. Since 1954 contributions of a sociological nature have come 
into prominence. Such problems as hooliganism, prostitution, alcohol- 
ism and illegitimacy have replaced the overweening interest in produc- 
tion. This change in emphasis is seen as a renaissance of Socialist hu- 
manism. 

A change is also noticeable in literary criticism. This is seen in the 
attitude toward both foreign and interwar Polish literature. The greatest 
interest is manifested in American literature. While in the period of re- 
pression the only American writers deemed worthy of attention were the 
mediocre Howard Fast and the obscure Albert Maltz, at present the names 
of Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, Saroyan, Scott 
Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, Caldwell, Sherwood Anderson and Robert Penn 
Warren are favorably mentioned in literary discussions and critical ar- 
ticles. American literature, although “decadent,” has been pronounced 
technically the best in the world. Recently there appeared a Polish trans- 
lation of Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea as well as a volume 


14 [bid., p. 5. 
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of his short stories. However, such a Hemingwayan classic as For Whom 
the Bell Tolls is still to be translated. Judging by the many reservations 
voiced by the Polish critics concerning the advisability of translating 
various American works and considering the long list of priorities in 
other foreign literatures it is doubtful if the gaps in the translating of 
American literature will soon be filled. 


The translations from French literature in 1949-1954 were limited 
to the works of Communist writers Aragon, his wife Elsa Triolet, Vercors 
and critics Wurmser and Garaudy. At present much attention is devoted 
to Jean Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir and other existentialist writers. 

In a way, the current expansion of interest in foreign literature 
constitutes a return to the 1945-48 era. It is noteworthy that neither then 
nor now are the Polish Communist critics prepared to print or to accept 
the challenge of debate with the outspokenly anti-Communist writers 
such as Koestler, Silone, Orwell and Camus. Despite their alleged realizat- 
ion of the fact that Communist intellectuals in the West sorely need sup- 
port against the attacks of anti-Communist writers, neither the Soviet 
nor the Polish critics dare exploit the “thaw” to combat the democratic 
indictment of the “immanent evil of socialism.” 

The conspiracy of silence surrounding some pre-war Polish writers 
has recently been broken. The Cracow weekly Zycie Literackie in a spec- 
ial column devoted to pre-war writers and entitled with unconscious hu- 
mor “Noveities from the Interwar Period” has recently discussed the 
creative work of such writers as Kaden-Bandrowski, politically a staunch 
Pitsudski-ite and artistically an expressionist, Bruno Szulc and Witold 
Gombrowicz, the two outstanding representatives of surrealism 
in Polish literature. Jozef Wittlin’s The Salt of the Earth, a recognized 
classic of pre-war literature, was also reviewed despite the fact that 
Communists view the novel as tainted by “bourgeois pacifism.” 


IV 


The “new course” has manifested itself only slightly in creative 
literary work. Kazimierz Brandys’ well written short story “Hotel Rzymski” 
(The Roman Hotel) written in 1954 is an early example of a story 
dealing with certain taboos which could not be tackled before. The hero 
of this story, a government employee, had dedicated his book before 
the war to Marshal Rydz-Smigty. Although the book was politically harm- 
less, the government clerk, fearful that the dedication might get him in 
trouble with his Communist superiors, began traveling through the 
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Lublin district and stealing copies of his book from the libraries. He 
finally gets caught in a theft which ruins his government career and 
contributes to his final personal disintegration. The irony of this story 
lies in the fact that the Party has known all along of this dedication. 
While Brandys depicts well the morbid fear dominating the pathetic clerk, 
he minimizes the Party’s role in creating this atmosphere of fear by 
attributing it to individual aberrations. 

Another short story by the same author is characteristic of the 
“thaw.” In “The Defense of Grenada,” published in Tworczosé (Creative 
Work) in January 1955, Brandys touches upon the conditions prevailing 
in the literary milieu. In 1949 a group of ardent revolutionary artists 
establishes the “Grenada” theater in which it plans to produce Maya- 
kovsky’s satirical play The Bathhouse. This plan is thwarted by the 
“criminal falsifier” of the revolution, the director of the Institute of 
Cultural Organization, symbolically called Doctor Faul. The theater 
presents instead a typical production play, The Shock Brigade. From that 
moment on Doctor Faul finds it easy to control the young artistic team 
and causes its final decline. 

It is significant that Doctor Faul is vaguely sketched and possesses 
no human substance at which the reader could direct his hatred. The 
arguments Doctor Faul uses to convince the young idealists that “all 
that does not aid production is useless” sound intellectually hollow and 
do not explain Doctor Faul’s victory by default. Brandys explains the 
acquiescence of the young group as having been caused by “heroic op- 
portunism”—opportunism adopted to thwart the philistine enemies on 
the right, “the men with beards whose mistresses read Kafka.” 

In the story “Nim bedzie zapomniany” (Before He Is Forgotton) 
(Nowa Kultura, Oct. 18, 1955) Brandys deals with Mitosz’ escape to 
the West. The story is marked by a hysterical tone and the charges it 
levels at Mitosz are in the nature of a personal lampoon. At no time 
is Brandys prepared to admit that Dr. Faul might have had something 
to do with Mitosz’ escape. Nor does Brandys attempt a rebuttal of the 
serious philosophical indictment of Communism contained in Mitosz’ 
The Captive Mind. 

Leon Kruczkowski, in a story which appeared on June 24, 1956 
in Nowa Kultura, takes a stand against the loud critics of the Stalinist 
era. Feliks Bigiel, the hero of Glos ma oskarzony (The Defendant Speaks 
Up), had been one of the most enthusiastic sloganeers of the Stalinist 
era who never tired of telling the people to increase their efforts in the 
construction of socialism. At the same time he never failed to obtain 
the easiest and most lucrative positions for himself. With the onset of 
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the “thaw” Bigiel, after a few days of fear and confusion, executes 
a complete rightabout-face joining the most vociferous critics. This 
bewilders the “little people” who had depended upon him in the past 
to dispel their own doubts. 

A work that completely breaks with Socialist realism is the novel 
Zty (The Evil One), 1955, by Leopold Tyrmand. This novel treats 
sympathetically the Warsaw criminal world of the 50’s. It is a far cry 
from the era of the positive hero. 


V 


It is not easy to evaluate the nature of the current liberalization of 
Polish literature. At this stage it is still impossible to say whether the 
“thaw” is a tactical phase of Communist policy or whether it will crystal- 
lize into a permanent feature of Polish cultural life. The Polish discussion 
so far has exceeded in frankness and intensity anything that we have 
ever witnessed in countries under Communism. We must bear in mind, 
however, that freedom of discussion is frequently granted under Com- 
munism when there are doubts as to the correct policy. Once a decision 
is adopted, however, (and it need not be the decision of the majority of 
the debaters) the freedom of expression could be abruptly terminated. 
Such a situation existed in Polish literature in 1945 - 48 when a spirited 
discussion on the organization of Polish cultural life was taking place. 
As a result of this discussion, or perhaps in spite of it, exactly the same 
pattern of regimentation as has existed in the Soviet Union since the 
early thirties was imposed on Polish literature. It is perfectly conceivable 
that the present “Great Debate” may result in a parallel outcome. It 
would be naive to think that the Communists would be deterred from 
reversing a process of liberalization of a few years’ duration. 

A more optimistic view is also admissible. It may be argued with 
some degree of plausibility that the Communists, unlike the Nazis, are 
interested in promoting the development of art and, when faced with 
the bankruptcy of a literary policy which failed both artistically and 
didactically, might be expected to consider a radical break. However, 
against this view must be weighed the utilitarian tradition of Soviet 
Communism as well as the tradition of 19th century Russian progres- 
sive criticism which both regard all art as a weapon in the task of social 
engineering. This question, then, will be resolved in the sphere of politics 
rather than literature. The literary freedom of Polish writers depends 
on the extent to which Poland will emancipate herself politically from 
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the Soviet Union. It might be mentioned here that in Tito’s Yugoslavia 
the Writers’ Union plays a small role and there is no system of esthetics 
obligatory on the writers. 

Several debates as yet unresolved in Poland may give us an indica- 
tion, in the forseeable future as to the likely trend of events. A victory 
by Chatasinski in his philosophical debate with Schaff would have im- 
portant repercussions in literature. Chatasinski challenged the Leninist 
conception of the “two trends” in culture, namely the progressive or 
proletarian and the reactionary or bourgeois. According to Chatasinski 
the development of culture frequently oversteps the boundaries of class 
struggle and takes place in more than two currents. In literature realism 
has been interpreted as a progressive trend whereas all non-realistic styles 
were regarded as reactionary. A defeat of the Leninist view defended 
by Schaff would sanction non-realistic literary techniques and considerably 
expand the formal range of Polish literature. 

The incipient discussion of the changes in the organizational struc- 
ture of the Union of Polish Writers is of the utmost importance and 
deserves careful watching. The Union with its sections has proved an 
effective instrument in the brutal regimentation of Polish literature, and 
the curtailment of its powers would mean a definite change for the 
better. 

These reforms, however, are not a foregone conclusion. In point 
of fact the organized discussion of the forms into which Polish literature 
is to be cast is a somewhat negative fact. It proves that the Communists 
do not plan to adopt a “hands-off” attitude towards literature; that they 
have not reconciled themselves to the autonomy of literary processes 
and to the toleration of eclecticism. While one might be justified in 
expecting a certain curtailment of bureaucratic control of literature and 
some broadening in the concept of Socialist realism, it would be a mistake 
to expect complete cultural freedom to emerge from the present ferment. 
On the other hand, each day brings news from Poland which indicates — 
that the originally mild “thaw” is being transformed into a mighty tor- 
rent threatening to sweep aside many traditions and institutions of inter- 
national Communism. In view of this unique situation any prognostication 
is virtually out of the question. No matter what the outcome may be, 
the favorable feature of the present ferment is that the young generation 
of Polish writers can utilize the present relaxation to acquaint themselves 
with contemporary Western thought and literature. 








LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S PRINCE ROMAN: 
FACT AND FICTION 


Included in Joseph Conrad’s posthumous Tales of Hearsay (1925), 
“Prince Roman” was first published in 1911.‘ A few months after its 
appearance in England it was printed under a different title I ze. “The 
appearance,” in a New York magazine.” However, it would appear from 
the story’s opening sentence that Conrad wrote it ten years before it was 
first printed, since he refers to “events which happened seventy years 
ago” and places them in “the year 1831.” 

The period in which the tale is set is that of the Polish November 
Insurrection of 1830-31, “one of these fatal years’ when the Poles 
were left to fight for their freedom alone, but when the world lavished 
on them its “passive indignation and eloquent sympathies.” 

In the literary field this indigination and sympathy were expressed 
throughout Western Europe and the United States. 

Alfred Tennyson in his sonnet Poland asserted : 


The heart of Poland hath not ceased 
To quiver, tho’ her sacred blood doth drown 
The fields, and out of every smouldering town 
Cries to Thee... 


Calling the tsar “that o’ergrown Barbarian in the East” and “this 
icy-hearted Muscovite,’ the English poet asked God to forgive his 
people 


who smiled when she was torn in three; 
Us, who stand now, when we should aid the right — 
A matter to be wept with tears of blood! 


Thomas Campbell, who some three decades earlier had in The 
Pleasures of Hope lamented the fact that 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime 
and who felt the world should 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 
now gave vent to his feelings in the poems Limes on Poland and The Po- 


wer of Russia. Like Tennyson he experiences a sense of guilt when 
contemplating the fate of Poland. He says: 
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I feel the more that fruitlessly I feel, 
and asks indignantly: 


Is it England mocks you with her grief, 

That hates, but dares not chide, the Imperial Thief? 
France with her soul beneath a Bourbon’s thrall? 
And Germany that has no soul at all? 

States, quailing at the giant overgrown, 

Whom dauntless Poland grapples with alone! 





and he complains that England is 


steeped so low 

In poverty, crest-fallen, and palsied so 

That we must sit, much wroth, but timorous more, 

With murder knocking at our neighbour's door. . . 
\ We read the diademed assassin’s vaunt 
And wince, and wish we had no hearts to pant 
With useless indignation — sigh and frown, 
But have no hearts to throw the gauntlet down. 


And Campbell then pours out his grief over the fall of the Insur- 
rection in a scathing denunciation of Russia, prefaced however by the 
} following indictment of Europe : 


So all this gallant blood has gushed in vain! 

And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s beak 

) And talons torn, lies prostrated again. 

O British patriots, that were wont to speak 

Once loudly on this theme, now hushed or meek! 

O heartless men of Europe, Goth and Gaul! 

Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek! 

That saw the world’s last land of heroes fall! 

The brand of burning shame is on you all — all — all!* 





Nevertheless, the “Goth and Gaul” were not quite so “heartless” 
and at least joined in the song intoned by the British poets. In France 
their chorus comprised such names as Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo, 
Auguste Marseille Barthélemy, Casimir Delavigne, Pierre Jean de Beé- 
ranger, Félicité de Lamennais. 

The abandonment of the Poles to their fate by a “blasée” Europe 

is aptly reflected by Musset in his lines addressed A Ja Pologne : 


Jusqu’ au jour, 6 Pologne! ou tu nous montreras 
Quelque désastre affreux, comme ce de la Gréce, 
Quelque Missolonghi d’une nouvelle espéce, 
Quoi que tu puisses faire, on ne te croira pas. 
Battez-vous et mourez, braves gens. — L’heure arrive. 
Battez-vous; la pitié de l'Europe est tardive; 

Il lui faut des levains qui ne soient point usés. 
Battez-vous et mourez, car nous sommes blasés!®* 
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Hugo, some of whose works were to be ably translated by Apol- 
lo Korzeniowski,® Joseph Conrad’s father, and whose Les travailleurs de 
de la mer was one of the first books read by Conrad in his childhood, 
devoted to Poland one of the poems in his Chants du crépuscule: 


Seule au pied de la tour d’ou sort la voix du maitre 
Dont l’ombre 4 tout moment au seuil vient apparaitre, 
Préte a voir en bourreau se changer ton époux, 

Pale et sur le pavé tombée a deux genoux, 

Triste Pologne! hélas! te voila donc liée, 

Et vaincue et déja pour la tombe pliée! 

Hélas! tes blanches mains, a défaut de tes fils, 
Pressent sur ta poitrine un sanglant crucifix. 

Les baskirs ont marché sur ta robe royale 

Ou sont encore empreints les clous de leur sandale! 
Par instant une voix gronde, en entend le bruit 
D'un pas lourd, et l’on voit un sabre qui reluit, 
Et toi serrée au mur qui sous tes pleurs ruiselle 
Levant tes bras meutrtris et ton front qui chancelle 
Et tes yeux que déja la mort semble ternir, 

Tu dis: France, ma soeur! ne vois-tu rien venir?* 


And in poem XL, written in November 1831, of Les fewilles 
d’automne Hugo professes his profound hatred for oppression. His en- 
umration of contemporary examples of the tragic fate of various Europ- 
ean nations culminates in the following description of the suffering of 
Warsaw : 


...un Cosaque affreux, que la rage transporte, 
Viole Varsovie échevelée et morte, 

Et souillant son linceul, chaste et sacré lambeau, 
Se vautre sur la vierge étendue au tombeau.® 


When after the fall of Warsaw the French foreign minister Sé- 
bastiani announced on September 16, 1831 in the Chamber of Deputies 
that “/’ordre régne a Varsovie,” Barthélemy wrote in indignation : 


Noble soeur! Varsovie! elle est morte pour nous! 
Morte un fusil en main, sans fléchir des genoux; 

Morte en baignant de pleurs I’aigle de sa bannieére, 
Sans avoir entendu notre cri de pitié, 

Sans un mot de la France, un adieu d’amitié! 

Tout ce que l’univers, la planéte des crimes, 

Possédait de grandeur et de vertu sublimes, 

Tout ce qui fut géant dans notre siécle étroit, 

A disparu; tout dort, sous le sépulcre froid! 

Cachons nous, cachons nous, nous sommes des infames! 
Rasons nos poils, prenons la quenouille des femmes, 
Jetons bas nos fusils, nos guerriers oripeaux, 





— 
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Nos plumets citadins, nos ceintures de peaux; 

Le courage 4 nos coeurs ne vient que de saccades, 
Ne parlons plus de gloire et de nos barricades; 

Que le teint de la honte embrasse notre front: 
Vous voulez voir venir des Russes, ils viendront! ?!® 


Earlier Delavigne had written the stirring La Varsovienne which 
set to music and translated into Polish became one of Poland’s most 
popular national songs : 


Il s'est levé, voici le jour sanglant; 

Qu’il soit pout nous le jour de délivrance! 
Dans son essor, voyez, notre aigle blanc 

Les yeux fixés sur l’arc-en-ciel de France. 
Au soleil de juillet, dont l’éclat fut si beau, 
Il a repris son vol, il fend les airs, il crie: 
Pour ma noble patrie, 

Liberté, ton soleil ou la unit du tombeau! 


Polonais a la baionnette! 

Crest le cri pour nous adopté; 
Qu’en roulant le tambour répéte: 
A la baionnette! 

Vive la liberté! 1° 


Another French poet who wrote eloquently about the Polish cause 
was Pierre Jean de Béranger. A few stanzas will suffice to demonstrate 
the ardor of his feelings : 


Si j’étais un jour, un seul jour, 

Le Dieu que la Pologne implore, 
Sous ma justice, avant l’aurore, . 
Le czar palirait, dans sa cour: 

Aux Polonais tout mon amour! 

Je saurais, trompant les oracles, 

De miracles semer leurs pas. 

Hélas! il leur faut des miracles! 
Hatons nous: L’honneur est 1a-bas. 
Dieu, donne 4 ma voix la trompette 
Qui doit réveiller du trépas, 

Pour qu’au monde entier je répéte: 
Hatez vous: l’honneur est 1a-bas.1? 


Or the final stanza of the poem Poniatowski : 


C’est la Pologne et son peuple fidéle 

Qui tant de fois a pour nons combattu; 
Elle se noie au sang qui coule d’elle, 

Sang qui s’épuise en gardant sa vertu, 
Comme ce chef mort pour notre patrie, 
Corps en lambeaux dans l’Elster retrouvé, 














Au bord du gouffre un peuple entier nous crie: 
“Rien qu'une main, Frangais, je suis sauvé”!?* 


And one more strikingly timely example from Béranger taken 


from his Le chant du Cosaque : 


Tout cet éclat dont l'Europe est si fiére, 
Tout ce savoir qui ne la défend pas, 
S’engloutira dans les flots de poussiére 
Qu’autour de moi vont soulever tes pas. 
Efface, efface en ta course nouvelle, 
Temples, palais, moeurs, souvenirs et lois, 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidéle! 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois.1* 


The French writer who before long was to be influenced by Adam 


Mickiewicz’s Books of the Polish Nation and of the Polish Pilgrimage 
in writing his Paroles d’un croyant, Félicité de Lamennais, also added 
his voice to those of the other friends of Poland. On September 17, 1831 
he wrote in the journal L’Avenir: 





Varsovie a capitulé. L’héroique nation polonaise, délaissée de la France, 
repoussée par l’Angleterre, vient de succomber dans la lutte qu'elle a si 
glorieusement soutenue pendant huit mois contre les hordes tartares 
alliées avec la Prusse. Le joug moscovite va peser de nouveau sur le 
peuple des Jagellons et des Sobieski... Que chacun garde ce qui est 
a soi: aux égorgeurs la meurtre et l’infamie; aux vrais enfants de la 
Pologne, une gloire pure et immortelle: au czar et a ses alliés malé- 
diction de quiconque porte en soi un coeur d’homme, de quiconque 
sent ce que c'est qu'une patrie: 4 nos ministres leur nom: il n’y a rien 
au dessous... Peuple de héros, peuple de notre amour, repose en paix 
dans la tombe que le crime des uns et la lacheté des autres t’ont creusée. 
Mais, ne l’oublie point, cette tombe n’est pas vide d’espérance; sur elle 
il y a ume croix, une croix prophétique, qui dit: Tu revivras!* 


Some time later Lamennais addressed the following elegy to Po- 
land : 


Dots, 6 ma Pologne, dors en paix, dans ce qu/ils appellent ta tombe: 
moi je sais que c’est ton berceau. Lorsque, délaissée, trahie, rendue de 
fatigue, épuisée de combats, ton front palit, tes genoux chancelérent, 
ils tresaillirent d’une joie féroce et poussérent un long cri, un cri 
sauvage, aigu, comme le cri de I’hyéne... 

... Tes fils dispersés ont porté dans le monde les récits merveil- 
leux de ta gloire. Ils ont raconté comment, tout-a-coup brisant le joug 
de tes oppresseurs, tu te levas semblable 4 I’ange que Dieu envoie, armé 
de son glaive pour punir ceux qui se rient de la justice; et le coeur 
des tyrants s'est troublé... 

... Tant de sacrifices, tant de travaux devaient ils étre stériles? ... 
Dors, 6 ma Pologne...Regardez! sur son front pale, mais calme, est 
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une confiance impérissable... Ecartant le voile de l'avenir la Foi... lui 
a montré la Liberté.1® 


Also Alfred de Vigny, contemplated writing on the Polish tragedy. 
His Journal d’un poéte contains under the heading “Poémes a faire” the 
outline of a work which was to bear the title Le Despote and depict the 
fate of the Poles in Siberia and the Cossacks in Poland.*® 


In Germany there developed a special genre of poetry known as 
Polenlieder, with practically every poet of the period voicing his sym- 
pathy for Poland as a champion of liberty. Probably most notable among 
this group were August Platen and Julius Mosen.’* The latter’s Die 
letzen Zehn vom vierten Regiment became a classic and was translated 
not only into Polish by J. H. Kaminski, but has two English versions. 
One of these, by James Freeman Clarke, was included by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow in his anthology Poems of Places, perhaps somewhat 
inappropriately under Russia : 


A thousand soldiers knelt in Warsaw’s square, 

The solemn oath of battle sternly taking. 

They swore, without a shot the foe to dare, 

With bayonets’ point their deadly pathway making. 
Beat drums! march on, and let our country tell 
That “Poland’s Fourth” will keep its promise well. 


From Poland’s confines, through the misty air, 
Ten soldiers come, and crossing Prussia’s border 
The sentry challenges with “Who comes there”? 
They stand in silence. He repeats the order. 
At last one says “Out of a thousand men, 

In Poland’s Fourth we are the only ten”.'® 


The only other Polenlied that seems to have been made accessible 
to the English speaking world was Platen’s The End of Poland. However 
it was only published much later on the occasion of the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1863 in a translation by Sir Edmund W. Head : 


I 


Ye noble hearts beneath the sod! grudge not the blood you've shed, 
The time will come when pilgrim hands shall deck with flowers your 


The poet too will hither haste, and sing in fearless strain 
This hecatomb to liberty round Warsaw’s ramparts slain; 
Nor shall your grave be hard to find by those who tread this ground, 
A quaint form — great Nemesis — sits watching on its mound. 

















II 


What boots it that a thousand foes have fall’n beneath your sword? 
The life-blood of a single Pole is worth a Cossack horde: 

And though the tyrant’s slaves may lie here, mingled in one grave 
With those who lavished all, and then life for their country gave; 
Fair freedom’s trophy on this spot your country yet shall see, 

And your Simonides shall sing this new Thermopylae.!® 


The Last Ten of the Fourth Regiment is but one example of a ve- 
ritable cornucopia of contemporary American verse dealing with the 
Polish Insurrection of 1830—31. 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding American literary figure who 
wholeheartedly espoused the cause of Poland was James Fenimore Co- 
oper." The words of Emerson “The Cossack eats Poland, like stolen 
fruit”,’ though written at a later date, manifest a similar attitude. To 
demonstrate woman’s incontestable right to equality, Margaret Fuller 
chooses as an example “the heroine of the last revolution in Poland” 
Emily Plater, whom she would like to use as her “frontispiece.”?” 

Public opinion in the United States was generally favorable to the 
November Insurrection and this even caused repercussions in the inter- 
national field. The Russian chargé d'affaires in Washington, Baron Di- 
mitri von der Osten-Sacken drew up a sharp note of protest against the 
pro-Polish sentiments of the American press which, he thought, must 
have been inspired by the government, and a protracted diplomatic cor- 
respondence between Washington and St. Petesburg ensued. ** 


It should also be added that pro-Polish interest was not lacking in Bo- 
hemia. In that atmosphere the first Czech revolutionary songs were 
born which pointed to Warsaw as a model to be imitated by Prague, 
as @. g.: 


The Russian is a Slav. to be sure, 
But his blood is bitter, 
The Czech lion does not want 
To be tortured to death by the knout! 
We hold with the Poles, 
Our kinsmen! 
or 
Behold, the homeland which has so 
Long languished under the yoke, 
Rises with renewed vigor. 
Warsaw has begun bravely, 
Hasten, Prague, hasten, imitate her!** 


The German “Polenlieder” and the Polish martial tunes were 
extremely popular among the Czechs, and there is at least one genuine 
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Czech “Polenlied.” It is Karel Sabina’s moving Polan, with the refrain 
“Poland is not yet lost” in Polish.?° 


To complete the picture it may be observed that quite different feel- 
ings in connection with the Polish Insurrection were expressed by the 
Russian poet Alexander Pushkin in his poems To the Slanderers of Rus- 
sia, The Anniversary of Borodino and Before the Holy Tomb.** 


We are not concerned here with the policies of the European 
cabinets with regard to the Polish Insurrection. However one example 
of even the feelings of statesmen may be enlightening. Lord Grey. Prime 
Minister of Great Britain in 1830—-32, who had told the Poles “In the 
present circumstances we must wish that Russia’s hands may be free as 
soon as possible and that your insurrection be suppressed with the least 
possible delay,’"? a short time before his death in an interview with 
the great Polish émigré leader, Prince Adam Czartoryski, an interview 
expressly sought by him for the purpose of the explanation — declared 
in the most impressive words and tone that the refusal of his government 
to interfere on behalf of Poland in 1831 weighed heavily on his cons- 
cience and that he should feel remorse for it to his dying day. 7° 


To ascertain the condition of Poland after her Insurrection had 
been crushed let us turn to a source free from any suspicion of exaggera- 
tion. On July 3, 1832 Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, wrote to Lord Durham then on his special mission to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. : 


... Statements have reached His Majesty's Government which, if 
true, tend to show a deliberate intention on the part of the Russian 
Government to break down the nationality of Poland, and to deprive 
it of everything which either in outward form or in real substance 
gives to its people the character of a separate nation. 

The abolition of the Polish colours, the introduction of the Russian 
language into public acts, the removal to Russia of the national library 
and public collections containing bequests made by individuals upon 
specific condition that they never should be taken out of the Kingdom 
of Poland; the suppression of schools and other establishments of public 
instruction; the removal of a great number of children to Russia on 
the pretence of educating them at the public expense; the transportation 
of whole families to the interior of Russia; the extent and severity of 
military conscription; the large introduction of Russians into the 
public employments in Poland; the interference with the National 
Church; all these appear to be symptoms of a deliberate intention to 
obliterate the political nationality of Poland and gradually to convert 
it into a Russian province.”® 
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Such, then, were some of the manifestations of passive indignation 
and eloquent sympathies which Conrad mentions in the opening para- 
graph of his tale, and their literary repercussions abroad. Such is the 
historical framework and the atmosphere in which Conrad places his 
hero. This hero, Prince Roman Sanguszko, existed in reality. The scion 
of an aristocratic Polish family, he was an outstanding figure in nine- 
teenth century Poland, known and revered particularly for his patriot- 
ism and for his sufferings, but also respected for his achievements in 
other fields. 

Consequently it seems that a study of the available source material 
should not be devoid of interest. An examination of the Polish references 
as well as of English accounts will reveal the historical facts connected 
with the life and character of Conrad’s hero. A juxtaposition and compar- 
ison of the background and facts thus established will demonstrate his 
treatment and method and may permit an additional glimpse into his 
creative process in general. 

Let us start with an excerpt from the memoirs of Roman Sangusz- 
ko’s mother, Princess Klementyna Sanguszkowa, née Czartoryska, which 
is found in a collection of sketches of Poles prominent in the struggle 
for the recovery of Poland’s independence from the time of the Parti- 
tions until World War I. *° 


On May 16, 1829 my son Roman married Natalia Potocka. His 
choice was dictated not, by love, but by mature consideration and the 
conviction that of all the women he knew, Natalia was the most suit- 
able for him. Love was born several weeks after the wedding; it was 
tender, powerful and took complete possession of his heart. It was 
respect that endowed it with such force. When he found that his wife 
combined love of virtue with the charms peculiar to her sex, he was 
completely enchanted. Natalia shared his love. She was convinced that 
in her husband she had found the only man worthy of her heart. 
Therefore she ardently desired to perfect her good qualities even more 
so as to merit and preserve the feeling which she had aroused. 

This union lasted eighteen months. On November 17, 1830 
after an illness of four days, Natalia died in the arms of her husband. 
My son’s despair was terrible. For more than twenty-four heurs he 
remained beside her dead body, and then laid it in the grave; he fell 
into a state of deepest depression, he conceived the idea of entering 
a monastery, namely that of the Capuchins at Ostrog. He even began 
to lead a monk’s life, full of mortifications. 

On November 29, 1830 the revolution broke out in Warsaw. 
Volhynia was completely cut off from the world and deprived of 
news. Nevertheless, my son learned that the Poles had taken up arms 
against their secular oppressor. All his spiritual forces, annihilated 
as it were, loosened by grief, recovered their former energy. He made 
the noble decision of devoting himself to the cause of his unhappy 
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country. By a lucky coincidence he had a passport which had been 
provided for him immediately after his wife’s death to enable him 
to visit Galicia. On February 5, 1831 (a day memorable for us, for 
it was the day when the Russian army crossed the Bug) my son came 
to see me. He stayed in Tarnéw*! twelve days during which he made 
certain preparations. 

“I have fully considered the step I am taking,” he told me at 
the moment of departure. “It will be of advantage to my father, my 
family and my country. I want to prove that noble blood, more than 
any other, is capable of the greatest sacrifices and of the greatest 
pfivation; though I were to be shot immediately, I should not change 
my decision.” 

He took pains to conceal his undertakings, because he feared 
lest he bring persecution on his father’s head who was then staying 
in Volhynia where he had hastened immediately after the unfortunate 
news about the death of our daughter-in-law. Roman crossed the 
Vistula at night; this was a very dangerous crossing because the river 
had begun to thaw. Upon his arrival in Warsaw he immediately went 
to present himself to Chiopicki.3* The general tried by all means to 
persuade him to return home and not to risk his life and fortune, 
he even forbade him outright to join the army; however my son’s 
decision was inflexible, with all the power of his noble heart he 
wanted to contribute to the liberation of the homeland. Not recognized 
by any one he witnessed the battle of Grochdéw,** but subsequently 
by superior order he was obliged to leave Warsaw and again came to 
visit me in Tarnow. The day after his arrival he left for Lwéw under 
the pretext of settling some business and stayed there a week conducting 
negotiations with Prince Lobkowitz, governor of Galicia, who had 
conceived much respect and friendship for him. Then, having stayed 
with me only a few days, he returned to the capital and enlisted in 
the army. He devoted himself to his new duties with boundless en- 
thusiasm and dedication. His thoughts and plans turned toward Vol- 
hynia. And, doubtless, if he had been able to penetrate there, events 
would have taken a different turn... On June 19 it came to pass 
that my unhappy son, dispatched with General Jankowski’s orders, 
fell into the hands of the Muscovites. He was all alone and was sur- 
rounded; he wanted to defend himself :o the last, but a violent blow 
of a sabre on his head deprived him for a moment of consciousness. 
When he was escorted through Volhynia, Poles in the Russian service 
suggested that they might facilitate his escape, but though their plan 
had prospects of success, he refused, not wishing to endanger these 
people. 


My husband was then staying in Stawuta** quite alone, without 
any news from his sons; day and night he did not cease imploring 
God to bless the national cause, and was longing for the moment 
when he would be able to become useful to it. One day he saw 
a group of gendarmes headed by a captain, driving up in front of the 
manor. The officer presented to him an order of Mr. Lavashev, mili- 
tary governor of Volhynia, to the effect that he should report to Zyto- 








mierz®> under guard of the bearer of the document. My husband 
complied, with rage in his soul (alas, how can we avoid a feeling 
of hatred when God submits us to the yoke of a foreigner, and more- 
over such a foreigner!). At Zytomierz he was billeted in the quarters 
of the captain who had brought him. After a few days he sent word 
to the governor enquiring what was the reason for such treatment. 
In reply the governor invited him to dinner, and after dinner informed 
him that his son had been taken prisoner and that he would be pre- 
sently transported through Zytomierz. But my husband was aot told 
(which was true) that the reason for taking him from his home in 
such an unpleasant manner was the fear lest he should try to rescue his 
son by force when the latter would be escorted in the vicinity of 
the estate. 

Truly Russian foresight! 

Fear motivates the Muscovites’ actions, but this turns out to 
their advantage, because on acount of this fear they do not neglect any 
means of precaution. 

When my son arrived at Zytomierz, Mr. Levashev permitted him 
to spend a full day and night in the company of my husband. This 
meeting of father and son would have been infinitely painful if their 
hearts had not still cherished faith in the victory of Polish arms. 

This meeting was not without benefit for my son; the father in- 
stilled even more strength and energy into Roman’s already brave and 
beautiful soul, and strengthened him in the determination that he 
should have regard only for his honor. 

Roman was sent to Kiev, the headquarters of field marshal Sacken 
who had the “conquered provinces” under his command. 

He was placed before a court martial. He behaved like a hero. 

I do not know exactly the record of his trial, I only mention 
what has come to my knowledge. When I saw him in Kiev he told me 
a few details, and then said: 

“There was a very unpleasant moment.” 

And when I asked what it was, he replied: 

“I prefer you not to know as long as I am in their hands.” 

As he told me, the gravest item of the indictment was his change 
of name. My son served in the Polish army under the name of Stani- 
staw Lubartowicz. He hoped in this way to conceal his presence in the 
army because he was afraid he might bring persecution on his father. 
As a matter of fact this name and surname were not at all false: Stani- 
slaw was his first baptismal name, while Lubartowicz was the first, 
most glorious and most ancient name of the Sanguszkos, indicating 
their descent from Lubart, son of Gedymin. Roman did not know that 
the Muscovites regard the change of name as a crime, but a lucky in- 
spiration made him answer the first question addressed to him, what 
was his name, as follows: 

“Stanislaw Roman Lubartowicz Sanguszko.” 


He told me that the judges on hearing this, literally opened their 
mouths with astonishment and, quite confused, began asking each 
other what these names meant. One of them expressed the opinion 
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that it was something like “Diebitsch Zabalkanski*® with the Rus- 
sians. 

The second question put to my son was whether he had gone 
over to the service of the Polish army with his father’s consent. 

He answered: 

“Against his will.” 

The interpreter who was the auditor replied that this was a great 
offence and that for such a crime Peter the Great had his son be- 
, headed. I would have learned more details, but that day our conver- 
sation was interrupted, and on the next day my son, out of love spar- 
ing me moral shocks, did not want to tell me anything, in spite of my 
insistence. 

A certain Moliszkiewicz, an agent of ours of many years stand- 
ing, went by order of my husband to Kiev, in order to watch there 
over Roman’s case, but he was not permitted to stay in that city; then 
my husband issued for him a power of attorney for the management 
of an estate which he owned in the Kiev government, to supply him 
with a reason for residing there. He also placed big sums of money at 
his disposal. Unfortunately the future events proved that he was not 
] a man sufficiently gifted to carry through such important endeavors; 
however, in spite of great difficulties he managed to get hold of a 
few details about my son’s trial and hurriedly wrote down some of his 
answers. When the judges asked him for what reason he went to fight 

in the Polish ranks, he answered with one word: 

“From conviction.” 


Some time later he was handed a paper with 17 or 18 numbered 
questions which he was to answer in writing. On that occasion he 
showed intrepid courage in the face of his judges. In the questionnaire 
the Poles were constantly called “miatezbniki” {rebels}. My son each 
time crossed out this word and wrote “Poles” over it. He was asked 
a second time what was the reason of his act He wrote: “Love of my 
country.” What had been his plans? “To contribute to its rebirth.” 

That is all I could learn about this moment, so glorious for my 
son and for myself. At first the death sentence was passed, but money 
was scattered profusely, and the tribunal’s decree was not submitted to 
the Emperor at all. They began to draw out the case. They tried to 
persuade my son that he should explain his conduct by the despair into 
which he was plunged by his wife’s death, but he would not do this. 





——————— 





Another account of Prince Roman is to be found in the memoirs of 
Leon Lipkowski, member of a landowners’ family in Podolia.** 


{At Kiev about 1870} I received an invitation for lunch... from 
Count Alexander Branicki. There I met several acquaintances and was 
introduced to Prince Roman Sanguszko whose figure full of dignity 
and stateliness made a strong impression on me. To make the ecquaint- 
ance of such an outstanding member of the family was the more 
pleasant for me because Prince Roman’s father, Eustachy, deputy to 
the Four Year Diet and general in the Polish army, had always shown 
great friendship and recognition for my grandfather, General Kolysz- 

















ko.38 Prince Roman was a man “of granite chest, capable of boundless 
self-sacrifice,” as history has justly called him, a proof of which is the 
record of the life of martyrdom inflicted on him by Nicholas I. Hav- 
ing obtained an education at home under the direction of his mother 
Klementyna, née Princess Czartoryska, he joined the Imperial guards 
upon the wish of Alexander I; subsequently he was appointed member 
of the Russian embassy at Naples and then at London. In 1829 he 
married Natalia Potocka who died a year and a half later. Upon learn- 
ing about the outbreak of the November Insurrection Prince Roman 
immediately started for the battlefield. Taken prisoner at Lysobyki, he 
was sent to Siberia for life; he made that journey in chains. As a re- 
sult of strenuous endeavors on the part of the family he was sent se- 
veral years later as a private to the Caucasus where he was forced to 
fight against the mountain tribes. After four years of suffering which 
caused him to become deaf, he returned to Poland with the rank of 
officer, but continued to be deprived of civil rights, his title and 
estate. Not until 1856 did Alexander II restore his title and civil 
rights. Prince Roman’s sufferings were famous and stirred people’s 
hearts; the emperor himself addressed him with the words: “You 
have had to suffer much, Prince.” 

After his return to Poland, Sanguszko lived for twelve more 
years in Slawuta as a person “deprived of rights” under the annoying 
surveillance of the authorities who molested him at every step, con- 
fiscating even his hunting weapons and his collection of antique arms. 
In spite of all his tribulations in exile Prince Roman, having found 
himself on his land in the role of guardian of the property of his 
daughter (the later Countess Alfred Potocki), started to work with 
great energy in the immense Slawuta estates in which he raised the 
economy, industrializing them, founding sugar factories, a famous 
cloth factory, a paper mill, an iron foundry, and introducing a model 
forestry. Raising the profitablity of the estates, this magnate was al- 
ways very much concerned about the welfare of the peasantry; con- 
sequently the peasants in the Sanguszko estates were among the wealth- 
iest in Volhynia.*® 


The chapel [at Piatigorsk} was built at the expense and through 
the care of Prince Roman Sanguszko during his exile in the Cauc- 
asus.*° 


Since the imprisonment, and subsequent deportation of her hus- 
band [{Ludwik Sobafiski}] into the interior of Russia, Réza Sobafiska 
(neé Eubiefiska) was a true guardian angel not only for her next of 
kin, but for all her countrymen sentenced to exile in the interior of 
Russia and the icy regions of Siberia. She was indefatigable in carry- 
ing to them words of comfort from Poland, news from their homes 
and generous financial help. Each of her appearances was greeted with 
indescribable joy.... How she was respected and adored, let at least 
this one episode from her life prove. When after her return from the 
far North she for the first time came to Slawuta, the old Princess San- 
guszko, informed of her arrival, half-dressed, with a silver wave of un- 
tied grey hair falling down her shoulders, ran out in front of the 
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palace to throw herself into the arms of the guardian of her exile son... 
Going through Siberia, Mme. Sobafska knew that Prince Roman San- 
guszko was simultaneously making this trip on foot, shackled to a 
common chain. Therefore she obtained from the Governor General 
permission to talk with Sanguszko if she were to meet him on her way. 
And indeed she soon met a group of convicts among whom was San- 
guszko. But how deplorable and pitiful was the sight of this magnate 
in rags, shackled to common felons with a chain and driven on with 
the knout by Cossacks amid the boundless deserts of snow... Mme. 
Sobaniska, telling about this encounter many years later, could not 
contain her tears... Asked by her whether he did not need anything 
Prince Roman requested only a prayer book and 25 roubles saying 
that a larger amount would certainly be taken from him. When many 
years later Prince Roman returned to Poland he gave that book back 
to Mme. Sobafiska after whose death (1880, in Warsaw), it was in- 
herited by Countess Potocka, daughter of the exile.*! 


Some additional details are supplied by an anonymous chronicler, 


in reality the great historian Walerian Kalinka, in a periodical published 
42 


in Cracow : 
[R6za Sobariska} would meet the exiles on their way, would con- 
sole and encourage them and promise to remember each one, which 
she acctually did... Upon hearing that he [Prince Roman Sanguszko} 
was coming on foot with the next gang of convicts, Madame Soban- 
ska drove out to meet him and when the sad cortége approached, she 
stopped in the open field, somewhere near Viatka. The common felons 
making up the head pointed out the Prince who was walking behind 
them. She soon perceived him, but in what a state! Worn out, em- 
aciated, consumed by the vermin which cling to the convicts’ clothes 
from the dirty overnight stops, he walked in chains, in conformity with 
the will of Nicholas who on the sentence had added by his own hand: 
Il fera la route a pied. The procession could stop only briefly, there 
were only a few moments to contrive some means of relief and help. 
But Mme. Sobafiska knew how to avail herself of an opportunity in 
the quickest way; first she strengthened Sanguszko who was going to 
the land “where there is no hope” with words of encouragement, and 
not trusting the efficiency of human consolation alone, she gave him 
for the way her own copy of the Imitation of Christ upon condition 
that he should give it back to her on his return to Poland. Who could 
then dream of a return? And yet after many yeras and many sufferings 
that little book returned to the hands of its original owner, it returned, 
but worn by daily use. She did not limit herself to giving personal 
advice and direct consolation to the helpless convict. As a result of 
her efforts Prince Sanguszko had his chains taken off before long, and 
from then on Mme. Sobafiska’s protection followed him closely on his 
forced march to distant Siberia. 
Therefore we should not be surprised that when several years 
later, after her return to Poland, Mme Sobariska paid a visit to Sta- 
wuta, old Princess Eustachy Sanguszko, half-dressed, with a silver 








wave of grey hair falling on her shoulders, hastily rushed out to 
throw herself at the feet of her son’s protectress and comforter. 


In connection with these accounts, however interesting and il- 


luminating, it might be pointed out that, after all, they were written by 
Prince Roman’s compatriots, and that consequently they may be biased, 
colored or exaggerated. Therefore it seems appropriate to consult ma- 
terials in regard to which no such objection can be raised. 


An English author, writing anonymously, but subsequently ident- 


.ified as Charles Frederick Henningsen, states that the conduct of emperor 
Nicholas I towards the Poles was worthy of Ivan the Terrible, and that 
the tsar 


ne voulut voir dans les Polonais que de sujets révoltés, justiciables 
d’un code sanguinaire; il les confondit parmi de vils assassins, et leur 
refuse jusqu’au pardon qu’on accorde ordinairement aux condamnés 
politiques dans les occasions solennelles ot l’amnistie peut inter- 
venir sans danger. 


Henningsen further states that Nicholas committed against the 


Poles “actes de férocité pui semblent empruntés a un autre age, des per- 
sécutions atroces contre toute une classe d’hommes dont la conviction 
généreuse préférait la mort et la torture au déshonneur.”** 


In another book Henningsen refers to the treatment of the Poles 


at the hands of the tsar after the crushing of the November Insurrec- 
tion as follows : 


An ukase dated the 3rd July, 1834,4* condemned two hundred 
and eighty persons to capital punishments, who had been put on their 
trials a year before; pronouncing the same sentence on about the same 
number of fugitives. 

This judgement was absurd mockery, intended to deceive Europe. 
At the lowest computation, fifty thousand had already at that time 
been sent to Siberia. The fate of all these victims generally remains 
unknown, but the running the gauntlet till death of some hundreds 
at Cronstadt, may give some notion of the fate reserved to them. 

Nevertheless, it is not with the unmerciful punishment of those 
who were his avowed enemies, that we shall at present interfere; it is 
the systematic oppression and punishment of a whole nation carried 
to an extent which must defeat any repressive object, and savouring of 
the most inhuman vindictiveness, that we shall endeavour to stigmatise. 
Neither does the length of time which has elapsed since the conquest 
of Poland bring any alleviation of its suffering. There are two remark- 
able and indisputable facts which render the condition of this country 
more interesting to humanity at large, than any considerations derived 
either from the impunity of its first partition, or the vindictive re- 
pression of its last attempt at independence; viz; that in the first 
place, Poland had been worse treated under Nicholas than at any 
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period of the Russian domination; and secondly, that his rule, instead 
of becoming lighter, is growing daily more unendurable.*” 


This is how a contemporary English eye-witness sketches the general 


situation of Poland at the time when Conrad’s hero and countless other 
Polish patriots were paying the severest penalties for their devotion 
to the cause of a country which “demands to be loved as no other country 
has ever been loved”. 


But in addition to Henningsen we find another Englishman who 


almost half a century before Conrad’s story appeared, not only pre- 
sented a thorough report on captive Poland but gave a vivid sketch of 
Prince Roman Sanguszko. 


Mentioning what he calls Polish levity our English observer, Suth- 


erland Edwards, says : 


The Poles, however, have never shown that sort of reasonableness 
which consists in accepting any amount of tyranny and injustice, 
against which it may be inconvenient and dangerous to protest. Before 
condemning them for their folly in this respect, some allowance ought 
to be made for their position, their education, their traditions and their 
descent. It is not given to every one to bear blows and insults meekly, 
and to do so one must have been brought up specially for it, as for 
other things. Now, the Prussians have been accustomed more or less 
to stick-law, ever since the establishment of the Hohenzollerns in 
Brandenburgh. The Russians owe that powerful instrument of govern- 
ment, the knout, to the Tartars, and have brought up generation after 
generation under its kindly shadow. But the Poles have never yet for 
thirty years consecutively put up with the regime of the knout and of 
the stick without protesting against it and sealing their protest with 
their blood. It is difficult to accustom them to it; for these Poles, of 
whom some hundred thousand have been sent to Siberia since the 
first partition of their native land, and of whom upwards of fifteen + 
thousand — a tenth part of the entire population — were imprisoned 
in Warsaw during the first six months of the present year [1862],*® 
these Poles are the sons of the men who voted for the Constitution of 
the 3rd of May {1791}, and who fought under Koéciuszko [1794]; 
they are the great grandsons of the men who fought, not as conscripts 
but as volunteers, under Sobieski, and saved Vienna and the West of 
Europe from a Turkish invasion [1683]. 

If the Poles are not reasonable, it will at least appear to English- 
men that there is something natural in their conduct. Dr. Johnson told 
Boswell one day that he had just passed a fishmonger who was skin- 
ning eels, and who “cursed them because they would not lie still;” 
and he mentioned this as a “remarkable instance of heartless brutality.” 
If we cannot assist Poland in her distress, let us at least admit her right 
to complain and protest as best she can; and let us not sympathise for 
one moment with her tormentors, who curse her because she will not 
lie still.47 
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Of much greater interest for the purpose of the present study is 
the direct account of the vicissitudes of the Polish magnate who some 
years prior to his joining of the November Insurrection and about four 
decades before being referred to in an English book, had actually spent 
some time in England as a member of the Russian embassy in London. 
Therefore let us presently again turn to Sutherland Edwards’ story : 


But perhaps the blackest and most cowardly action committed by 
Nicholas in his persecution of the Poles, and certainly one of the most 
cruel actions ever committed by a ruler in the history of Europe, was 
his condemnation of young Prince Sanguszko as a felon. I have seen 
Russians and Poles who had been confined to fortresses, sent to the 
East of Russia, exiled even to Siberia (one cannot know many subjects 
of the Russian Empire without being acquainted with a few who have 
felt individually the hand of despotism pressing upon them), and have 
always heard them say that what they had to complain of was, that 
they had been imprisoned or exiled, and not of any positive ill-treat- 
ment beyond that. These, however, must have been fortunate men who 
had not seriously provoked the. government. Very different was the 
fate of Prince Roman Sanguszko. Until I went to Poland, I could 
scarcely believe the story of his having been sent to Siberia on foot 
with a gang of robbers and assassins. | thought there must be some 
exaggeration (a fault from which Polish writers are, of course, not 
entirely free), or perhaps some mistake. Since then, however, I have 
met relations and intimate friends of this unhappy man, and there 
can be no doubt as to his being subjected to the vilest punishment, 
and that by the express order of the Emperor. The crime committed 
by the Prince was that of having fought for his country. He was well 
acquainted with some of the members of the Imperial family, had 
been in the habit of meeting the Empress at Berlin when he was a 
student, and when she was still a Prussian Princess, and had often 
danced with her at her father’s court. She was horrified, as any woman 
of the least heart must naturally have been, at the thought of this 
young man of twenty-four*® being sent for life to Siberia to work in 
the mines, and entreated the Emperor to pardon him, or at least to 
mitigate his punishment. The Empress herself and all the sisters of 
the young Prince went down on their knees and begged the Emperor 
to save him. These prayers were not without their effect on the tyrant. 
He sent for the order condemning the Prince to hard labour in the 
mines and “deigned to add” with his own hand, “To be conducted to 
his destination on foot.” 

Did the Emperor really feel touched by the prayers addressed to 
him? Was he afraid of showing that he was not absolutely inflexible, 
and was it to prove the contrary that, with the obstinacy of a savage, 
he increased a punishment already atrociously severe, simply because 
he had been implored to diminish it? Or was he enraged that any 
member of his family should dare to take an interest in the fate of a 
Polish insurgent and determined to punish such audacity by making 
that fate still worse? However this may have been, Prince Roman San- 
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guszko, dressed as a felon, and chained, wrist by wrist, to a murderer, 
was compelled to make his terrible march to Siberia in the convict 
gang. ne 
A picture has been painted of Prince Sanguszko working in the 
mines; but this, however truthful, is still the offspring of an artist’s 
imagination. I was much more impressed by seeing a little black cross 
in Siberian wood which he had cut out himself, and marked with his 
initials with Siberian stones, picked up in his own mine. He had sent 
this memento, this palpable cry de profundis, to a friend in Galicia, at 
whose house I also saw a model of his half-subterranean hut, and a 
portrait he had painted of himself, in the loose grey coat of a Russian 
soldier — for after a certain period of probation under ground, he 
had been promoted to be a private in some regiment of the line, where 
his great misfortunes did not save him from being struck on those 
numerous occasions when a recruit who is being drilled is tolerably 
sure to come in for hard blows. It is to be hoped, and I think it may 
be supposed, that his officers were ignorant as to what he was. 

Formerly, when a Pole took leave of his friends to go to Siberia, 
his parting salutation was “Goodbye, may we never meet again!” for 
there was no chance of his returning. Prince Roman Sanguszko, how- 
ever, has come back totally deaf, but not dumb. Indeed, the present 
Emperor, soon after his accession recalled all the Polish exiles who 
were suffering for political offences in Siberia.‘ 


The foregoing account of Prince Sanguszko was published in London 


in 1863. However the name and the vicissitudes of that Polish nobleman 
had become an epitome of Poland’s tragic fate three decades earlier when 
his story was told in minute detail from the rostrum of the British House 
of Commons. The occasion was an extensive debate on the affairs of Po- 
land, on June 28, 1832, in the course of which Cutlar Fergusson ad- 
dressed the House. 


There was one case {he said} of more than ordinary severity, of 
which most hon. Members must have heard, but which he would take 
the liberty of shortly stating to the house. It was the case of Prince Ro- 
man Sangousko, a Pole of high birth, who joined the national army 
of Poland early in the revolution, and was taken prisoner, tried, and 
condemned to be degraded from the rank of noble, and to banish- 
ment and confiscation. He had served in the kingdom of Poland, and 
was taken prisoner there, but his chief estates were situated in the 
province of Lithuania, and he was condemned as a Lithuanian subject 
of the Emperor, and his estate in that province confiscated. 

This sentence was submited to the Emperor, and it was laid be- 
fore him on the festival day of his patron saint, with a view to pro- 
pitiate his clemency and mercy. Of what he [Fergusson] was about to 
state, he wished he could question the authenticity. Would it be be- 
lieved, that in place of giving way to a feeling of mercy towards the 
unfortunate Prince, he [tsar Nicholas} wrote, with his own hand, and 
added to the sentence fo banishment to Siberia, these words — 

















“To be sent on foot;” and this dreadful sentence had been carried 
rigorously into execution. 

The mother of the Prince repaired to St. Petersburg, to implore 
from the Emperor, not pardon for her son, but pity, and a mitigation 
of his physical sufferings. It was insinuated that some mitigation 
might take place; but upon certain conditions — the Prince was ex- 
pected to declare that he was drawn into the rebellion from despair 
occasioned by the death of his wife, or that he had been induced to 
take part in it by the injunctions of his mother, which accompanied 
her blessing. The Prince declined to receive a mitigation of his sent- 
ence on either of those conditions. He said, that he had acted on his 
own judgment, and a sense of duty which he owed his country, and 
that he was ready to abide by the consequences of his act. The heart 
of a generous Prince would have been touched by this noble sentiment; 
but the sentence on Prince Sangousko was carried into rigorous execu- 
tion, and his broken-hearted mother had not been able, to this day, 
to ascertain what colony in Siberia had been assigned to her unfortu- 
nate son, as the scene of his misery and degradation. 

The Prince left behind him a duaghter of the age or eight years,°° 
who was under the care of her grandfather, the father of the Prince, 
one of the surviving fellow-soldiers of Kosciusko, who was allowed 
to occupy, under surveillance, one of the estates in Volhynia. A party 
of military entered the house of this aged Prince, with the intent, as it 
was supposed, of carrying away the infant. The old man seized the in- 
fant in his arms, and threatened to plunge a poignard into her breast, 
rather than deliver her up. This resolute conduct struck dismay into 
the hearts of the party, and time was gained to save the child, and con- 
vey her to the Austrian territory.*! 


Another reference to Sanguszko in the English language may be 
found in Rufin Piotrowski’s My Escape from Siberia. Stating that “the 
Poles sent to Siberia for their so-called political crimes are divided by 
the Emperor into certain categories, according to the nature of their of- 
fences,” he goes on to say: 

The fifth {category} comprises all condemned to serve in the 
ranks of the Siberian army, either for twenty years or for life, without 
promotion — but with the hope that, when quite unfit for service, 
they might be permitted to crawl home to die. This class includes 
about twenty per cent of the whole corps d’armée of Siberia. Prince 
Roman Sanguszko was of it,” though about the date of my arrival he 
had been transferred to the army of the Caucasus, with the promise o1 
promotion; but he had already lost his hearing, and almost his eye- 
sight, in the service, and some time afterward became utterly dis- 


abled.®# 


Thus we possess ample evidence that the name of the real Prince 
Roman was not unknown in England. However it is even more interesting 
to note that in at least one instance the story of the Polish patriot, only 
slightly disguised, long before Conrad has found its way into English 
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fiction. In 1878 Sir Walter Besant (1836-1901) published his novel 
By Celia’s Arbour, in which a group of Polish exiles from the November 
Insurrection who had been settled in Portsmouth play a considerable role. 
The hero of the novel, Ladislas Pulaski, whose origin is shrouded in 
mystery, gradually learns about his true indentity from the leader of the 
exiles’ band. He is the son of Count Roman Pulaski who 


had been a favourite in the St. Petersburg Court; he had attracted the 
notice of the Empress, who hoped to attach him to the Russian cause; 
his rebellion incensed the Czar more than the defection of all other 
Poles put together. Imagine, therefore, his satisfaction at having his 
enemy in his own power. At first he ordered that the prisoner should 
be shot. This order was immediately afterward commuted, as he called 
it, to hard labour in the mines of Siberia for life, which was called the 
Czar’s clemency. 

Even the Russians were appalled at such a sentence, which con- 
demned a gentleman to the lowest degradation of companionship 
with criminals. They drew up a petition; it was represented that the 
Count Roman Pulaski was young and hotheaded; they said he had 
been drawn into the rebellion by disaffected advisers and by misrepre- 
sentations. The Czar refused to receive the petition. Then the Empress 
herself, his own wife, threw herself on her knees at his feet and im- 
plored mercy. 

“You ask mercy for a Pole,” he cried. “Then this is what you 
shall get for him.” He took the paper containing the sentence, and 
added to it in his own handwriting, “And the prisoner shall walk the 
whole way”... 

Walk. Think of it quietly if you can. Try to understand some- 
thing of what it means. To be one of a gang of murderers and common 
thieves, because they did not allow him to perform his journey with 
brother Poles; to step side by side, manacled together at the wrist, with 
one of the worst of criminals; to sleep with him at night on a sloping 
bench; to eat and drink with him; never to be separated from him; to 
be driven along the never-ending road by Cossacks armed with whips; 
to endure every indignity of blows and curses; to have no rest by day, 
no repose by night; to eat the vilest and commonest food; to spend 
the winter... pacing for ever along the white and frozen snow; to be 
on the road when spring returned; to be still walking alwys with the 
thieves and murderers, in the glaring summer.5* [Roman] survived the 
journey, and reached Siberia...He sent home by a sure hand a little 
wooden cross...It was a roughly-carved cross, eighteen inches long, 
of dark-grained wood, a Latin cross.5° 


There are indications that even in exile Roman continued his con- 
spiratorial activity. According to contemporary reports he was implicated 
in the so-called Omsk plot conceived by Father Jan Henryk Sierocinski, 
a poet and mystic. The organized exiles planned to fight their way out 
of Siberia, join up with the Kirghiz and through Persia or Hindustan reach 
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Europe. This desperate attempt was soon uncovered by the Russian au- 
thorities and the leaders were sentenced to 7000 lashes. Sanguszko was 
considered by the Russians to belong to the inner circle of the group 
and was briefly held under arrest.°® 


When the Prince died on March 26, 1881, tributes were paid to 
him in the Polish periodical press. The nature of the obituaries depended 
on the place of publication. Under Russian censorship only veiled allusions 
could be made to Sanguszko’s participation in the national rising and 
his subsequent punishment. 


Thus a prominent Warsaw journal wrote euphemistically: 


The late Roman was a contributor to the Farmers’ Encyclopaedia... 
By family tradition a passionate horse-breeder, he wrote an account of 
the origins and present state of the Sanguszko stud. ** However, his 
literary merits pale in view of the many useful works of the deceased 
in the civic and economic fields. He was a veteran of the former Polish 
army; a soldier before 1831, a private in Siberia, most graciously trans- 
ferred to service in the Caucasus, he came much in contact with the 
thorn of hard fate. The magnitude of the tribulations he had gone 
through must have been recognized when in 1856 in Kiev he heard 
from His Majesty’s lips the following words: “Your Highness (this 
was the first announcement of the restoration to the late Roman of the 
princely title which he had lost as a result of the events of 1831), you 
have sustained many sufferings.” Settling later on an estate of his 
daughter (Countess Alfred Potocki, wife of the governor of Galicia) 
the late Roman was one of those who awakened in the economic field 
a movement towards building factories in the South-West country, a 
movement which kindled new life in those regions.°* The late Roman 
respected the noble traditions of our past and. at each step represented 
the beautiful model of a man who was incessantly giving of himself 
an example of carrying out his duties according to the time and the 
preponderant circumstances, without ever leaving the ground con- 
stituting the essence of a good son of his country: he knew how to 
work, suffer and be truly useful to his country.®® 


The most eloquent eulogy, and one that did not have to resort 
to circumlocutions, was no doubt that by the prominent historian of Polish 
literature, professor and later rector of the Jagellonian University in 
Cracow, Stanistaw Tarnowski. In a rhetorical style difficult to reproduce 
in English he paints a stirring portrait of the Polish noble from the border- 
lands of the ancient Polish-Lithuanian-Ruthenian commonwealth and 
postulates for Sanguszko the stature of one worthy to become a subject 
of literary creation. This literary monument was to be erected, in a for- 
eign tongue, but one possessing world scope and universal appeal, by 
another son of these very same borderlands. 
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Here is Tarnowski’s necrology: 


A life should be written, and not a poor obituary and it should 
be written by some eminent pen. At least these remains should be 
bidden farewell with an oration, in the style of a Birkowski® or a Jakub 
Sobieski,*1 for there died one of those, and probably the last one, who 
still resembled those men of the seventeenth century of great hearts 
and sad lives over whose graves they used to speak. Not a mere man 
has died, but a beautiful figure has vanished, a shadow of a past, who 
had been walking among us. We have been losing many whom we 
needed more than this one separated from the world through his in- 
firmity, we have been losing men who were perhaps more illustrious 
than he, but have neither lost nor known one of whom it might be 
said that such could have been those who were perishing with Zél- 
kiewski at Cecora®? or those who were winning victories with Czar- 
niecki.** Was he greater than others? Who shall say! He was 
young when he fell into captivity, and when he returned from it he 
was deaf; no one can guess how he would have developed if he had 
lived in the same way as others. But though deaf and thereby almost 
excluded from life, he was of great importance among us and we all 
looked up to him. And why? Because this great lord, heir to great 
names and himself bearer of a great name,** had a right to say about 
himself: “I have grown from my sufferings,’ and none of the more 
illustrious or be it only more capable ones could have said that with 
equal right, none had gone through so much. There was heroism in 
him, there was this loftiness of head and unbendingness of neck which 
does not know how to cringe, and such people rarely fit for the skilful 
management of affairs, are created that they might represent the cause 
and preserve the idea, and when entangled in all endeavors and com- 
promises of the present day — necessary, justified but cringing — we 
wanted to know whether we had not gone astray among them, we 
sought the magnetic needle in the great heart and infallible Polish con- 
science of him in whom there was such dignity that he was unable to 
renounce, nay even only to conceal it though he knew his life and 
liberty were at stake. Like the Infant-Confessor® the sackloth of the 
slave, he had donned the coat of a recruit and suffered humilitation, 
persecution and scorn “so that this king and these Moors” should see 
how he “was upholding his faith,” his faith and his love. Resembling 
that knight, prince and martyr, he also resembled those great Polish 
souls who by their inflexibility and readiness for everything, atone for 
the revolts and confederacies, the plots and capitulations of the XVII 
century. He was born already in the XIX, his parents were from the 
XVIII, they had to rear him as everybody was reared then, for he knew 
French like a Frenchman, and yet it was a strange thing, his entire per- 
sonality carried one somewhere into a more distant past. He excel- 
lently understood his age, he followed it not only boldly, but willingly; 
it is even strange that he was able to penetrate it so deeply, participat- 
ing in it so little — a proof that he must have had a great alertness of 
mind. He was informed about everything, read everything, showed a 
lively interest in everything, judged everything very accurately. But 
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at the same time he had in his speech and behavior some simplicity, 
some gravity, and in spite of a certain shyness an unshakeable certainty 
of his position; he had such an attachment to his family and name 
that amidst our age and people he stood out as the type of an ancient 
(but good) Polish magnate. And of a Ruthenian kniaz as well. His love 
of Ruthenia, his almost passionate predilection for her, in his feelings 
some tenderness and nostalgia astonishing and winning, and at the 
same time a seeming coarseness; an ardent devotion, an intellect 
coupled with common sense, and in spite of his age, misfortunes, in- 
firmity, sometimes even a predilection for jokes, and a sharp wit, 
sometimes even with a ribald flavor; everything, including his pas- 
sion for horses, including his theorbo which he at least wanted to see 
constantly close by when he could not hear it, everything contributed 
to make a figure unique in its kind — and in its charm. 

But perhaps it does not behove to mention the charm, the real 
poetry which was in him, when there were things greater and better, 
worthy of higher respect, his inflexibility and his misfortunes. The me- 
mory of those will not pass. And when fate did not permit him to 
belong to history, poetry, legends and ballads will take him up, and 
centuries later will tell and sing about the prince who walked to Si- 
beria chained to a rod, carried a rifle in the Caucasus, had left at home 
his old mother and his little orphaned daughter... The legends and 
ballads will perhaps not say that all this was from conviction, but hi- 
i will tell this for them, history will record this detail from his 
life. > 

And this one suffices to make him an example for the nation, a 
glory for the family; and its most beautiful distinction. It is true that 
our hearts go out to that young Roman who in his youth was winning 
victories, but they are humbled before him who, vanquished, unhappy 
in his prime, unhappy to a hoary old age, was neither a prince-hetman, 
nor a prince-voyevod, but was the Prince Constant. 

Indeed a Birkowski would be needed, some soldier-priest, in- 
flamed by a burning love of faith and country, in order to praise him 
adequately; a Birkowski or a Calderén. Let him who is neither one nor 
the other conclude with one word: may God grant that his line live as 
long as possible, and in it his spirit and his conviction.®® 


To gain further insight into the general atmosphere of the century 
in which the Polish “Constant Prince” was destined to live and of the 
empire in the shadow of which he suffered for his convictions we may 
call an eyewitness who was closely linked with both the Polish insur- 
rectionary movement and with Joseph Conrad himself. He is Conrad’s 
father, Apollo Natecz Korzeniowski, a “victim of Muscovite tyranny” 
and a “man who loved his country, worked for her, died for her.” 

From his exile in the interior of Russia, Apollo continued his writing 
activity and one of its results found its way into a Polish political, literary 
and scientific journal published in Leipsic. A few excerpts from the father 
will suffice to indicate the tone and sentiments that are reflected in the son: 
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My personal fate, as a matter of fact similar to that of hundreds 
of my fellow countrymen, would not give me the right to dwell on it 
in writing. But when the thoughts, actions, lives, tortures, blood, 
deaths of these brothers, taken together, constitute the character of a 
certain historical epoch of the Poles, when that epoch surpasses by its 
greatness the most sublime days of humanity, I believe I have the 
right to relate them... 

Ninety years ago*® European governments and nations looked on 
indifferently while fertile fields were laid waste by swarms of locust, 
while the miasmas of a most filthy pestilence spread in a deadly way, 
while fertile stretches of land were inundated by a flood of rotten mud, 
while barbarism, obscurantism, heresy, swallowed up civilization, light, 
faith in God and in the future of mankind — in a word, while Mus- 
covy took possession of Poland. 

The governments and nations are looking at Muscovy and keep 
quiet. The governments and nations see Muscovy, and though they 
often shudder with abomination, they do not notice the impending 
danger. The opening of all the prisons of the whole world is a trifle 
compared to Muscovy, organized and ready to vomit her millions of 
criminals on Europe. All prisons taken together do not contain forty 
millions of chainbearers. In all the prisons among the most terrible 
criminals it would be probably diffifult to find one who would equal 
a Bibikov, a Muraviev, a Berg.®® The innumerable Muscovite masses, 
rotten and wormeaten, are consuming everything that man has built 
with the age-long labor of his spirit and with the sacrifice of his 


blood. 


I said that a deportation like mine is called “ssylka.” The person 
incurring this punishment has to make the journey under a barbarous 
military escort, walking either in chains or without them, or riding 
in a cart, with chains or without them. I was allowed to ride and have 
no chains. On the whole journey which never ends at a thousand 
versts, the convict, driven or escorted on foot, appears to the popula- 
tion of the provinces through which the way leads, as a wild animal, 
a madman — there is so much vigilance and so strict a surveillance 
over him. 


Arriving at the place of deportation, in Siberia or in Russia pro- 
per, he is delivered with a big package of papers to the local authority, 
to its favor or disfavor. 


This authority extends a cruel supervision over the deported, his 
connections, his mail and his most intimate domestic life... 


The Russians have stolen from the treasure of humanity a jewel 
— Poland. Now, even if they did not want to — but they do — they 
have to build gallows, bury men in subterranean dungeons, pull down, 
violate, burn, rob, torture, drive knives into defenseless breasts, and 
destroy the Polish people; otherwise the jewel would be torn out of 
their hands. 


My exile and servitude are a necessary consequence of the theft 
of Poland.”° 
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Though exactly thirty years separate the sentence imposed on Apollo 


from that passed on Sanguszko, its perusal may contribute to an under- 
standing of the motivation of both Polish patriots and Russian courts: 


As is known to the government authorities, so and so was not 
only a participant but the chief organizer of a seditious movement and 
demonstrations aiming to overthrow the government of the Most Grac- 
ious Emperor. Moreover, he presided over the secret committee, was 
spreading pamphlets, issued seditious orders, had criminal connections 
with Galicia and the Grand Duchy of Poznaf and endeavored to im- 
plant in the inhabitants of Warsaw and of the Polish Kingdom the 
conviction and the inflexible belief that Lithuania, White Ruthenia 
and the Western governments of the Empire, Volhynia, Podolia, and 
the Government of Kiev, form an indivisible whole with Poland. Al- 
though the commission of inquiry of the military court does not pos- 
sess any evidence against the defendant nor can it find any witness 
against him among the local population, nor was it able to obtain any 
confessions from the defendant, nevertheless basing itself on its moral 
conviction and taking note of the arrogant answers of the defendant 
and his written confession that he is a Pole and always acted and will 
act for the happiness of Poland, it resolves: so and so shall be deported 
to the city of ...to stay in exile, under the strictest military escort on 
the way, and under similar police surveillance at the place of his de- 
portation.”4 


It is generally accepted that the immediate source of Prince Roman 


is to be sought in the Memoirs of Tadeusz Bobrowski, Conrad’s maternal 
uncle and guardian. The relevent passages, which were taken over by 
Conrad almost bodily, are as follows: 





It was in 1861 that I met this respected, meritorius and universally re- 
vered man of unparalleled probity, integrity.and indomitable charac- 
ter... Prince Roman who was staying with his parents in Volhynia 
joined the insurrection.... [During his trial} when the examiner, 
won over by Prince Roman’s parents, in questioning him suggested 
that he should explain that depressed by his wife’s death, not aware of 
the consequences of his action, he joined the rising, Prince Roman 
answered in writing: “I joined the rising from conviction.” I heard 
that the Princes Sanguszko adopted the last word of that answer as 
their motto, but I did not notice it on the seals of Prince Roman him- 
self.7? 

{The names of the aristocrats} were known to Emperor Nich- 
olas... who himself confirmed the sentences against the nobility. And 
thus after the confirmation of Prince Roman Sanguszko’s sentence... 
he dispatched a special courier*® with his own hand-written order not 
to show him the least leniency — and the Prince walked more than a 
year to the place of destination chained with criminals to a rod.74 

After a life of extreme hardship since 1831 partly in the mines 
of Siberia, and then again in the warfare of the Caucasus as a private 
{he returned to Poland.} 
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One talked with him with the help of paper and pencil which he 
always carried in the side pocket of his coat... and handed to his in- 
terlocutor, and then read the written message. 

[A certain Zmijowski}] became manager of the paper mills of 
Countess Alfred Potocki...at the instance of Prince Roman and my- 
self ...I say also “myself” which may seem ridiculous when a father’s 
influence on his daughter was involved — and yet it was true that 
Prince Roman, who sincerely wanted to help Zmijowski... had asked 
me to recommend Zmijowski to Count Alfred... maintaining that my 
recommendation would be more effective than his “because you see 
they believe that I have no knowledge of men.”7® 


Though these passages became integrated into the texture of Conrad’s 
story, other borrowings of much higher literary lineage may also be 
discerned. 

Thus the short description of the inn seems to be a syncope of the 
tavern in Book IV of the greatest epic in the Polish language, Pan Tadeusz 
by Adam Mickiewicz. The innkeepers, in the Polish poem as in the 
English story, are both Jewish and bear the same name. Their external 
appearance shows a striking resemblance. 


To quote Pan Tadeusz: 


In the centre of the [inn’s} room stood the host, Jankiel, in a long 
gown that reached to the floor, and was fastened with silver clasps; 
one hand he had tucked into his black silk girdle, with the other he 
stroked in dignified fashion his grey beard... 7° 


while in Prince Roman: 


The innkeeper, a portly, dignified Jew, clad in a black satin coat 
reaching down to his heels and girt with a red sash, stood at the door 
stroking his long silvery beard.*7 


Both Yankels are presented as Polish patriots. Mickiewicz says of 
Jankiel: 


Though a Jew he had a fairly good Polish pronunciation, and was 
particularly fond of national songs, of which he had brought back a 
multitude fromi each trip over the Niemen...A report... was cur- 
rent...that he was first to bring from abroad and made popular... 
the song [of the Polish Legions under Napoleon, Poland is not yet lost}. 
“He had also the reputation of being a patriotic Pole.”*§ “As he spoke, 
he sobbed; the honest Jew loved his country like a Pole.”® 


Conrad writes: 


He tried to keep down his excitement, for the Jew Yankel, inn- 
keeper and tenant of all mills on the estate, was a Polish patriot.®° 


The Jankiel of Pan Tadeusz was a kind of underground courier for 
the advancing Napoleonic armies and celebrated the coming of the Polish 
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troops with a “concert of concerts” on his dulcimer. The Yankel of 
Prince Roman “was already a married man when the French and ali the 
other nations passed this way with Napoleon.” 


One also feels tempted to connect the passage when the Prince first 
sees a line of soldiers, which contains such expressions as “slender gleams 
of steel,” “immense reptile,” “creeping. .. writhing,” “a reptile-like convoy 
of soldiery, bristling with bayonets, crawling over the land” with the 
description of the oncoming Napoleonic armies in Book XI of Pan 
Tadeusz. 


And straight across the country, like melted snows, the iron-shod 
ranks flowed along the roads. From the forests emerged black shakos, 
a row of bayonets glittered, and the infantry, countless as ants, swarm- 
ed forth.®? 


a2 ee 


or with the following lines from Mickiewicz’s poem, Reduta Ordona 
(Ordon’s Redoubt) which describes an episode of the November Insur- 
rection: 


The compressed infantry pours out from under the flank in a 
long column, like muddy lava, spotted with the gleams of bayonets. 


In the description of the efforts undertaken by the old Prince to 
bring about a lighter sentence for Roman, Conrad may have drawn on 
his recollection of Mickiewicz’s drama Dziady (Forefathers’ Eve). In the 
epic Digression added to that poem Mickiewicz depicts the endavors of 
Russian courtiers to get back into favor after the tsar’s displeasure had 
fallen on them. “The Review of the Troops” contains the following lines 
which seem to adumbrate Conrad’s phraseology: 

They go to their places in the country. And write from there: one 


to a chamberlain, another to a mistress, still another to a lady-in-wait- 
ing. The more liberal ones write to a coachman.*? 


In this connection it may be pointed out that textual coincidences 
between Conrad and Mickiewicz can be detected also in other works. 
Thus a direct stylistic reminiscence from Mickiewicz may be found in 
Conrad’s Outcast of the Islands: “But why lament the past and speak 
about the dead? There is one man — living — great — not far off...” 
The original in the tale in verse Konrad Wallenrod is as follows: 


Lecz czemuz zbiegle wywolywa¢ wieki, 


Bo jest mqz wielki, zywy, niedaleki. 


The opening words of ch. X of Almayer’s Folly also seem to point 
to the same poem of Mickiewicz. “Zaszto na koniec, rzekt Alf do Halbana” 
is paralleled by “It has set at last, said Nina to her mother.”®* 
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Conrad himself mentioned his indebtedness to the great Polish 
Romantics. In 1914 he told a Polish journalist: 


“English critics — for indeed I am an English writer — speaking 
about me always add that there is something incomprehensible, impal- 
pable, ungraspable in me. You alone [i.e. the Poles} can grasp this un- 
graspable element, comprehend the incomprehensible. This is my Polish- 
ness. The Polishness which I took to my works through Mickiewicz and 
Stowacki. My father read Pan Tadeusz aloud to me, and made me read 
out loud. Not once, not twice. I preferred Konrad Wallenrod, Grazyna. 
Later I preferred Stowacki. Do you know why Stowacki? I/ est ’'dme de 
toute la Pologne, lui.’** 

Yet another instance of the genuine Polish atmosphere of the story 
is the characterization of Francis, the Master-of-the-Horse, who even 
followed “the old-time habit of larding his speech with Latin words.” 
This addiction had been long established in Poland and was called 
(inaccurately) “macaronic” style. Even the greatest Polish writers were 
not free from it. It may not be devoid of interest to give an example or 
two of a page taken quite at random from Polish literature. 

The following quotation is typical of any page of the Memoirs of 
the XVII century writer Jan Chryzostom Pasek (1630-1701): 

“In the year of our Lord 1658, the king with one army near Torun, 
another army in the Ukraine, while our division with Czarniecki; we 
were stationed at Drahim for three months. In decursu Augusti we went 
to Denmark in succor of the Danish king who made aversionem of the 
Swedish war in our country of Poland. He probably did not do so 
ex commiseratione over us though that. nation has been ab antiquo 
friendly to the Polish nation, as is proved by ancient writings, but rather 
having innatum against the Swedes odium and those bitter in vicinitate 
inimicitias, nactus occasionem which enabled him to revenge... his 
wrongs... Gustavus powerfully oppressit the Danes... Therefore the 
Dane, coloring his position that it was precisely per amorem gentis nostrae 
that he had broken the pacta, asked the Poles for succor... While Wil- 
helm, elector of Brandenburg was in persona of the King of Poland and 
he was over these armies quasi supremum caput.” 

Or let us consider a sentence from King Stanistaw Leszczynski’s 
A Free Voice Safeguarding Freedom (1749): 

“God has given man freedom sine distinctione of estate: by what 
right can anyone take it away from him?.... As freedom excitat gene- 
rositatem animi, so slavery generat sluggish baseness.”*° 


Unfortunately in the book editions of Prince Roman* the Latin 
phrases appear in garbled and consequently unintelligible form. This, 
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however, cannot be laid at the door of Conrad who had acquired a good 
knowledge of Latin at the St. Anne secondary school in Cracow and who 
gave the sentences accurately in The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 

In addition, however, to these textual coincidences the transforma- 
tion of the hero from a young aristocrat, an officer in the Russian Im- 
perial Guards, concerned only with his private life and happiness, into 
an ardent Polish patriot sacrificing everything for his country, has 
a Mickiewiczian quality. 

In Conrad’s words, the death of his wife had been a moral shock 
to the Prince: “It had opened his heart to a greater sorrow, his mind to 
a vaster thought, his eyes to all the past and to the existence of another 
love fraught with pain but as mysteriously imperative as that lost one 
to which he had entrusted his happiness.” 

Indeed the heroes of all of Mickiewicz’s major works undergo such 
an inner transformation: Grazyna, Konrad Wallenrod in tales in verse 
named after them, Jacek Soplica in Pan Tadeusz who changes into the 
monk Robak and devotes his life to the service of his country and parti- 
cularly Gustav of Dziady, the lover blinded by personal misfortune who 
is reborn as Konrad, the bard who suffers torment for his entire nation.** 


It is also characteristic for Mickiewicz that the motives of the heroes’ 
decisions are presented indirectly, sometimes only inferentially. In most 
cases we know Mickiewicz’s heroes by their deeds. 

The same is true of Prince Roman. All we learn about him is that 
he fell “into deep meditation.” On the next day — without any fore- 
warning — the Prince announces to his surprised parents that he had 
resigned his commission in the Guards, while in the evening he confides 
to his retainer that he has decided to go “where something louder than 
{his} grief and yet something with a voice very like it calls” him. 

In considering the fictional elements introduced by Conrad to his 
story we find that his own additions include an extensive description of 
Roman’s marriage as a love match which had “lit up the dry, cynical 
atmosphere” of the St. Petersburg court of tsar Nicholas. By placing the 
event in 1828 he antedates it by one year. He also makes the young 
princess die when her daughter is almost two years old, while in reality 
the child could not have been even half that age. Stating that the marriage 
was a love match, and not the mariage de raison that it originally was, 
Conrad follows the generally accepted opinion about that union. 

Conrad’s own is also the description of the Princess’ illness and of 
her attachment to her native land. 

Entirely fictional is the characterization of Roman’s father, called 
Prince John in the story; however presening him as he did Conrad’s ar- 
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tistic intention of creating a foil for the hero is quite clear. It may be true 
that the old Prince mistrusted the Insurrection of 1830 and did not be- 
lieve in the possibility of its success, but so did many other Poles, and 
not only from among the high nobility. The historical Eustachy San- 
guszko (1768-1844) had a distinguished public and military career. He 
was a deputy to the Four Year Diet which culiminated in the adoption 
of the Constitution of May 3, 1791. He attained the rank of major ge- 
neral in the army of the old Commonwealth, fought in the Russo-Polish 
war of 1792 and distinguished himself in the KoSciuszko Insurrection of 
1794 at the side of his commander. In fact in the battle of Szczekociny 
Eustachy’s life was saved by KoSciuszko himself. After the fall of Poland 
to save the extensive family estates from confiscation by Catherine II, 
Eustachy was forced to don a Russian uniform, howevevr in 1812 he 
joined the army of Napoleon marching against Moscow. Prince Eustachy’s 
later life passed amid constant worries caused by his son’s exile and con- 
cern for the endangered estate. The estates of his sons Roman and Wia- 
dystaw, as well as those of both parents, were in consequence of the 
ukase of November 24, 1831 put under government sequestration. When 
the ukase of February2, 1832 exempted the estates of the parents who 
had not participated in the November Insurrection, the special commission 
decreed on September 26, 1834 that the estates of Eustachy and Klemen- 
tyna should be freed from sequestration, but if some property were to 
remain after their deaths it was to be cnfiscated as a legacy of Prince Ro- 
man. Consequently Eustachy devoted the last years of his life to safeguard 
as much of the property as possible.** 

Concerning the attitude of some Polish elements with regard to the 
advisability of armed uprisings against Russia as a means of regaining 
Poland’s independence it may be mentioned that Conrad’s uncle Tadeusz 
Bobrowski, opposed the insurrection of 1863. Prince Roman himself, 
after his experiences in Siberia and in the Caucasus, was simply appalled 
by the prospect of another Polish attempt against the Russian colossus and 
did not hesitate to throw the prestige of his great name in the balance 
in order to stop the young enthusiasts from joining the January Rising. In 
the beginning of 1863 Roman stayed in Cracow where he was one of 
the most outspoken and determined foes of the Insurrection.*® 

Even if he knew this detail there was no need for Conrad to use it 
for it might detract from the stature of his hero. 

To the realm of fiction belongs the description of the way in which 
Roman joined the Rising, though the fact that he enlisted under an_as- 
sumed name is at least partly corroborated by the memoirs of Klementyna 
Sanguszko. 











A fictional character is the innkeeper Yankel and an attempt was 
made to show his prototype or counterpart in Mickiewicz. The saddler 
from Grodek, the Master-of-the-Horse Francis and his son Peter are to 
be found only in Conrad. 

The circumstances of Prince Roman’s capture do not correspond to 
reality. He did not serve as sergeant but was a captain and aide-de-camp 
of general Jan Skrzynecki, commander-in-chief of the Polish army. De- 
tailed to the expedition of general Chrzanowski which was to proceed to 
Volhynia, captain Sanguszko took part on May 10 in an engagement 
with the Russians at Lubartéw and then was stationed for some time in 
the fortress of Zamos¢. Ordered back to the staff of Skrzynecki he was 
decorated with the highest military distinction, the Virtuti militari cross. 
Subsequently Sanguszko was attached to the corps of general Jankowski 
and it was on June 19 at Lysobyki near Kock, while on a mission carrying 
orders from his commanding officer and trying to establish liaison with 
another Polish unit — and not after the capture of a fortress — that 
together with two other officers he was taken prisoner by the Russians.”! 

The episode of Roman’s recognition by a fellow prisoner and the 
subsequent uncovering of his real name is mentioned in Bobrowski’s 
Memoirs, but rejected as untrue. 


Roman’s parents did not stay in St. Petersburg during the Insurrec- 
tion. The father remaind at Stawuta, while the mother stayed in the San- 
guszko estate of Gumniska near Tarndéw, in Galicia. 


The parents’ endeavors to win leniency for their son and the account 
of the trial are founded on fact, and ample evidence has been adduced to 
show that tsar Nicholas’ portrait does not become exaggerated under 
Conrad’s pen. The same applies to the “sentence of deferred death,” but 
the duration of Roman’s exile has been extended by Conrad by a decade. 

Obviously there was no reason for Conrad to mention the fact (even 
if he knew it) that the Russian authorities had granted the Prince two 
furloughs from his forced military service, one lasting four months in 
1837, and the other half a year in 1839, which he spent with his parents.°” 

The two paragraphs extolling Roman’s civic spirit, sense of honor 
and probity, have the ring of the Tarnowski obituary. 


Out of national tradition, family recollections, oral and printed 
accounts, from “the tapestry woven from dreams of {his} tragic child- 
hood” that insensitive people “would tear in their stupid hands,” and 
“from the sad, pale light of {his} soul” that the callous would “blow out 
with their childish laughter”®* Conrad — or rather Korzeniowski — 
whom his literature-minded father had christened Konrad in honor of 
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the hero of Mickiewicz — has created a truly Plutarchian life. Its author, 
who in the opinion of an outstanding British critic “is among the very 
greatest novelists in the [English] language — or any language,”®* put 
in it all the bitterness which over the years he had felt because of the 
fate of Poland, partitioned, outraged and oppressed, and yet refusing to 
succumb to despotism, all his harted of tyranny, and his belief in heroism 
and the worth of suffering. 

Probably no other Pole from the countless host of fighters and mar- 
tyrs of freedom, besides Roman Sanguszko, has attained coram gentibus 
a distinction equally great: an enduring monument in a world language 
built with the words of a great creative writer and paralleled in depth 
and ardor of patriotic feeling only by the greatest works in the native 
tongue of both Conrad and his hero. 


NOTES 


1The Oxford and Cambridge Review, No. 16, October 1911, pp. 201-226. 

2 The Metropolitan, January 1912, pp. 19-22, 56, 58. Illustrated by Frederick 
Gardner. 

3 The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Vol. 1, London, 1872, p. 104. 

4 The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, Oxford Edition, London, 
New York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1907, pp. 218-226. See also Joseph 
Floryan, “Thomas Campbell,” Polish Review, London, October 1917, pp. 463-470; 
and on the English attitude, Tadeusz Grzebieniowski, “The Polish Cause in England a 
Century Ago,” Slavonic Review, Vol. XII, 1934, pp. 659-669; and especially John 
Howes Gleason, The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950, chapter V, “The Polish Revolution,” pp. 107-134. 

\ Oeuvres de Alfred de Musset, Paris, 1883, p. 738. An English translation is 
con...aed in The Complete Works of Alfred de Musset, Vol. X, done into English by 
Mary W. Artois {and} Simeon Seijan, New York, 1905, p. 9: 

Until the day, O Poland, when thou showest 
Some fearful sacrifice, like that of Greece, 
Some Missolonghi of a novel brand, 

Whate’er thou dost none will comfort thee. 
The hour is come; ye heroes, fight and die! 
Fight! for Europe is unpiteous; 

She wants fresh leaven in her meed of blood, 
Thy agony a Roman holiday! 

6 Les Burgraves (fragments), 1846; La légende des siécles, 1860; Hernani, 1861; 
Marion Delorme, 1863, cf. Gabriel Korbut, Literatura polska od poczgatkéw do wojny 
Swiatowej (Polish Literature from Its Beginnings till the World War), Vol. III, War- 
saw, 1930, p. 536; and Karol Estreicher, Bibliografia polska XIX stélecia (Polish Bi- 
biography of the XIX C.), Vol. II, Cracow, 1874, p. 156. 

7 Oeuvres completes de Victor Hugo, Poésie III, édition Hetzel-Quantin, Paris, 
n.d., pp. 65-66. An English version of this poem by G.W.M. Reynolds appears in 
Poems of Places, edited by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Vol. XX, “Russia,” Boston, 
1878, pp. 107-108: 

Alone, beneath the tower whence issue forth 

The mandates of the tyrant of the North, 

Poland’s sad Genius sits, absorbed in tears, 

Her bosom heaving with a thousand fears:— 

Wearied, cast down, enfeebled by distress, 

















The tomb alone can end her wretchedness! 
Alas! the crucifix is all that’s left 
To her, of freedom and her sons bereft; 
And on her trailing robe the marks are seen 
Where Russian armies’ scornful feet have been. 
Anon she hears the sounds of clanking arms,— 

The foemen come once more to spread alarms! 

And while she weeps against that fortress’ wall, 

And while fresh horrors every sense appall, 

To France she slowly turns her glazing eyes, 

And humbly seeks for succor ere she dies! 

8Oeuvres completes, Poésie II, pp. 428-429. Hugo expressed his pro-Polish 
feelings on various other occasions. In June, 1833 he wrote to Montalembert: “Je 
suis presque aussi Polonais que vous, mon bien cher ami, et vous savez combien je me 
blame de |’étre moins que vous. En amour pour cette noble Pologne je ne le céde qu’a 
vous.” R.P. Lecanuet, Montalembert, Vol. I, Paris, 1925, pp. 364-365. On March 19, 
1846, he addressed the Chamber of Peers on the cause of Poland, Oeuvres completes, 
Actes et Paroles, 1, pp. 123-132. His other utterances are: “Banquet polonais. Anniver- 
saire de la révolution de Pologne, 29 novembre 1852,” ibid., II, pp. 67-73; “Vingt- 
troisieme anniversaire de la révolution polonaise, 29 novembre 1853, a Jersey,” zbzd., 
pp. 95-102; and “L’armée russe,” pp. 323-324, an appeal to the Russians to refuse to 
fight the Polish insurrectionists of 1863. Two sentences from that appeal may serve to 
indicate the tone of these pronouncements: “Soldats russes, redevenez des hommes... 
Soldats russes, inspirez-vous des Polonais, ne les combattez pas. Ce que vous avez devant 
vous en Pologne, ce n’est pas l’ennemi, c’est l’exemple.” See also Hugo’s letter on the 
occasion of the inauguration of a monument to Mickiewicz in 1867, Adam Mickiewicz, 
Poet of Poland, Edited by Manfred Kridl, New York, 1951, pp. 207 208. 

9 Némésis, Satire hebdomadaire, Sixth Edition, Vol. I, Paris, 1839, p. 274. 

10 Oeuvres completes de Casimir Delavigne, Nouvelle édition, IV, “Poésies,” 
Paris, 1870, pp. 119-123. Delavigne’s poem also gave the title to the stirring verse 
drama Warszawianka (1898) by Stanistaw Wyspianfski (1869-1907). In the drama, 
enacted to the accompaniment of the haunting melody of “La Varsovienne,” the fol- 
lowing lines occur: 

“A new song which was born under the impact of the news about the Insurrection. 

Mr. Delavigne, an impassioned French poet, composed a few stanzas... Our 

poet put them into compact Polish rhythm, less sonorous, but closer to our 

hearts...Though the Frenchman gave the ideas, he looks from afar; he would 
not be able to guess that the song quivers with pain.’ 

Wyspianski is the poet whom Katherine Mansfield apostrophizes, calling him 
“magnificent warrior,” “Master,” “man with the name of fighter” who “gave the 
denial to death.” Katherine Mansfield, To Stanislaw Wyspianski. Privately printed, 
London, 1938. The poem is dated January, 1910, but was probably conceived about 
the time of the Polish poet’s death. 

11 Chansons de Béranger, Vol. II, Paris, 1869. ‘““Hatons-nous,’ ” pp. 270-272. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 272-274. An English translation of this poem is to be found in 
Béranger: Two Hundred of His Lyrical Poems done into English verse by William 
Young, New York, 1850, pp. 314-316. The stanza quoted here reads as follows: 

Still ’tis from Poland — her true sons’ lament: 

How oft our battles have they helped to gain! 
Herself she drowns in her own heart’s blood, spent 
With lavish flow, her honour to maintain. 

As then the Chief — whose mangled corse was found 
In Elster’s waves, who perished for our land — 
Now shouts a Nation, o’er a gulf profound, 

“A hand to save us, Frenchmen, but a hand!” 

13 Op. cit., pp. 74-75. English version by Young, op. cit., pp. 289-290: 
All the pomp in which Europe so proudly is decked, 

All the knowledge she boasts, though it cannot protect, 
Shall be lost, swallowed up in the dust that shall spread 
Thickly round me in the clouds, at the rush of thy tread. 
Then efface, ay efface in these on-coming wars, 
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Temples, palaces, customs, old landmarks and laws! 
O my faithful courser, proudly neigh: 
Trample down people and kings in thy way! 


14 Oeuvres completes de F. De la Mennais, Vol. X, Paris, 1836-1837, pp. 380-381. 

15 [bid., Vol. XI, pp. 233-236. This hymn was originally published in April, 1832. 

16 Christian Senechal, La Pologne de 1830 ad 1846 dans la poésie romantique 
francaise, Paris, 1937, p. 11. For further discussion of the subject cf. Jozef Morawski, 
“Echa Powstania Listopadowego w poezji francuskiej’” (Echoes of the November In- 
surrection in French Poetry), Pamigtnik Literacki (Literatury Review), Vol. XXVIII, 
Lwoéw, 1931, pp. 603-614; and Liza Cukierman, Die Polenfreundliche Bewegung in 
Frankreich im Jahre 1830-31, Warsaw, 1926, pp. 81. French-Polish relations during 
the Insurrection are discussed by Jézef Dutkiewicz, Francja a Polska w 1831 r. (France 
and Poland in 1831), £6dz, 1950, pp. 185. For a comprehensive general listing of 
French writings on Polish subjects see Jean Lorentowicz, A. M. Chmurski, La Pologne 
en France, Essai d’une bibliographie raisonnée, Vol. 1, Paris, 1935, Vol. Il, 1938. For 
Italian interest in Poland consult Maria e Marina Bersano Begey, La Polonia in Italia, 
Saggio bibliographico, 1799-1948, Torino, 1949, pp. 295. 

17 Maximilian, J. Rudwin, “Sympathy for Poland in German Poetry,” The Open 
Court Magazine, Chicago, June 1917, pp. 342-354. The pro-Polish sentiment in Ger- 
many in the period of the November Insurrection is described by Lubomir Gadon, 
Emigracya polska (The Polish Emigration), Vol. I, Cracow, 1901, pp. 71-89. For col- 
lections of German poems on Poland see Bruno Timm, Die Polen in den Liedern 
deutscher Dichter, Lissa, 1907; S. Leonhard, Polenlieder deutscher Dichter, Vol. I, 
“Der Novemberaufstand,’ Cracow, 1911, Vol. II, 1917; Bernard Polomiezki, Polen- 
lieder deutscher Dichter, Lwow, 1915; Hans Delbruck, Deutsche Polenlieder, Berlin, 
1917. Cf. also Robert Franz Arnold, Geschichte der deutschen Polenliteratur, 2 vols., 
Halle, 1900, in particular, Vol. II, “1800-1863.” An unsympatheitic treatment of the 
subject is to be found in Joseph Muller, Die Polen in der offentlichen Meinung 
Deutschlands, 1830-1832, Marburg, 1923, pp. 44-49. For a detailed presentation of 
the Insurrection see Alfred Stern, Geschichte Europeas seit den Vertragen von 1815 
bis zum Frankfurter Frieden von 1871, Vol. IV (Zweite Abteilung, Vol. I), Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1905, ch. III, “Die polnische Revolution,” 128-182, particularly p. 168 ff., 
“Europaische Polenbegeisterung” and “Die Polenliteratur. Deutschland.” 

18 Longfellow, op. cit., pp. 163-165. 

19 Fraser’s Magazine, London, May 1863, p. 612. This is the same periodical 
which on the occasion of the November Insurrection had written 7.2. that the “latest 
manifestation in Poland” or what it called popular heroism “is peculiarly calculated 
to delight the lovers of national liberty; for no nation on .earth has been more hardly 
dealt with or has struggled with more heroical devotedness for all that is dear to a 
people than have the Poles.” Ibid., January 1831, p. 741. 

20 For a collection of American poems expressing pro-Polish sentiments see 
Mieczyslaw Haiman, Polacy wiréd pionieréw Ameryki (Poles Among the Pioneers 
of America), Chicago, 1930, pp. 247-286; and id., Slady polskie w Ameryce (Polish 
Vestiges in America), Chicago, 1938, p. 242-249. The interest of individual Amer- 
icans in the November Insurrection is presented by M. Haiman, Z przesztofci polskiej 
w Ameryce (From the Polish Past in America), Buffalo, 1927, pp. 149-169, and Po- 
lacy wsréd pionieréw, pp. 217-233. The same subject is treated briefly by. the same 
historian in Polish Past in America 1608-1865, Chicago, 1939, pp. 68-77. In addition 
see Roman Dyboski, Ameryka a Powstanie Listopadowe (America and the November 
Insurrection), Cracow, 190, pp. 13; Arthur P. Coleman, A New England City and 
the November Uprising, Chicago, 1939, pp. 64; Wactaw Lednicki, Poland and the 
World, New York, 1943, pp. 61-68; and Ludwik Krzyzanowski, “Cooper and Mic- 
kiewicz: a Literary Friendship,” Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland, pp. 245-258. 

21 “Ode Inscribed to W. H. Channing” The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Vol. Ill, New York: Caxton Society, n. d., p. 118. 

22 Mason Wade, editor, The Writings of Margaret Fuller, New York, 1940, 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” pp. 129-130. 

23 Benjamin Platt Thomas, Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867, Baltimore 1930, 
pp.88-89. “The American newspapers dependent upon French and English sources for 
European news, printed numerous articles, some none too authentic, denouncing the 
policy of the Tsar... Unfortunately [the Washington Globe] took up the cudgels 
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of liberalism in defense of Polish aspirations... “Sacken’s reports to the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the correspondence pertaining to the Polish Novem- 
ber Insurrection and American public opinion comprise almost 100 pages. Cf. Frank 
A. Golder, Guide to Materials for American History in Russian Archives, Washington, 
1917,:pp.. 575. 58,- 59. 

24 Marian Szyjkowski, Polski Romantyzm w czeskim zyciu duchowym (Polish 
Romanticism in Czech Intellectual Life), Poznan, 1947, pp. 102-103. The original 
Czech text of the songs quoted reads as follows: “Rus je sice Slovan,—ale horka 
jeho krev,—nechce ukatovan—knutou byti cesky lev!—My drzime s Polaky— s na- 
simi rodaky!” and “Co v jarmu jiz tak dlouho hyne—zesilena vlast povstava, hle,— 
chrabre zacala Varsava,—spés, o Praho, spés, nasleduj ji!” 

25 The first stanza reads: “Strani spustlivou sibirskou—Polan smutny se probira— 
a zraky zaslzené—k slunci mroucimu upira ——Pevne v pouta okovany—zeli, smrt ze 
Vybrané spisy 
Karla Sabir wy (Selected Writings of Karel Sabina), Vol. I, “Basne” (Poems), Prague, 
1911, p. 106. The poem appeared originally in the magazine Hronka for 1837. 
Incidentally, Sabina is the author of the libretto for Bedrich Smetana’s opera The 
Bartered Bride. 

For a discussion of the Czech attitude to the Polish Insurrection of 1830-31 see 
Karel Krejci, “Polaci v Cechach v dobe povstanf listopadoveho a velke emigrace”’ 
(Poles in Bohemia in the Period of the Noember Insurrection and the Great Emigra- 
tion), Slovansky Prehled (Slavic Review), Vol. XXII, Prague 1930, pp. 594-509, 
583-598, 670-678, 721-741; Jézef Golabek, Czesi i Stowacy wobec Powstania Listo- 
padowego (The Attitude of the Czechs and Slovacks towards the November Insur- 
rection), Warsaw, 1930, and Zygmunt Wojciechowski, editor, Polska-Czechy, dzie- 
sieé wiekow sasiedztwa (Poland — Bohemia, Ten Centuries of Neighborhood), Ka- 
towice — Wroclaw, 1947, Ch. XV, passim. 

26 Klevetnikam Rossii, Borodinskaya godovshchina, Pered grobnitseyu sviatoy. 
For a comprehensive treatment of this subject see Venceslas Lednicki, Pouchkine et 
la Pologne. A propos de la trilogie antipolonaise de Pouchkine, Paris, 1928, pp. 210. 
Cf. also Ernest J. Simmons, Pushkin, Cambridge, Mass., 1937, p. 342: “Aflame with 
patriotism, he [Pushkin] wrote three poems in defense and praise of Russia’s imper- 
ialist designs. The best known of these, To the Slanderers of Russia, even offended 
certain liberal friends and was unfavorably commented on in the foreign press.” Even 
in Russia there were some people who felt distress at the crushing of the Polish 
Insurrection, like the man [Chaadaev?} who in the words of Pushkin’s unfinished 
poem “at the moment of Warsaw’s fall burst into sobs like a Jew lamenting Jeru- 
salem”. Wactaw Lednicki, Life and Culture of Poland as Reflected in Polish Litera- 
ture, New York, 1944, p. 215. 

27 Quoted by Lednicki, Life and Culture of Poland, p. 216. 

28 Edmond Beales, Poland, France and England, Extracts from State Papers, show- 
ing the proposals made from time to time by the French to the British Government 
to unite in a joint intervention for the preservation of the national existence and po 
litical independence of Poland, and the rejection or evasion of such proposals by the 
latter Government, London, the National League for the Independence of Poland, 
1864, p. 14. 

29 Beales, op.cit., p. 12. The British Government need not have had any doubts 
concerning the truth of the statements which had reached it about the state of 
affairs in Poland. For the relevant Russian decrees see Le Comte d’Angeberg [i. e 
Leonard Chodzko}, Recueil des traités, conventions et actes diplomatiques concernant 
la Pologne 1762-1862, Paris 1862, pp. 877-948. By way of example we quote here 
the order of tsar Nicholas I to field marshal Paskevich, viceroy of the Kingdom of 
Poland, concerning the seizure and transportation to St. Petersburg of the library (which 
cotained 200,000 books) and numismatic collection of the University of Warsaw: 
“St. Pétersbourg, le 3/15 avril 1832. S.M. l'Empereur m’a ordonné d’informer Votre 
Altesse quelle permet qu’on laisse 4 Varsovie les ouvrages de médicine, de théologie, 
et ceux qui sont nécessaires pour les travaux de |’Observatorie. Quant aux livres de 
jurisprudence et autres, S.M.l’empereur, regardant comme impossible la conservation 
de cette faculté auprés de l’université de Varsovie, avec ses anciennes bases, ordonne 
de les transporter tous 4 Pétersbourg, conformément a son premier ordre. 

En communiquant 4 Votre Altesse cette decision supréme j’ai l'honneur de vous 
prevenir qu'il a plu 4 Sa Majesté que les dettes dont la bibliothéque nationale est 
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grevée, et qui montent 4 cinquante et un mille florins, ainsi que celles du cabinet de 
médailles, qui montent 4 cent cinquante mille florins, soient payées sur les revenues 
du royaume, attendu que les troupes russes ayant pris Varsovie par la force des armes, 
tous ces objects appartiennet a la Russie par droit de guerre. Le général aide de camp 
Tschernysheff.” Op.cit., pp. 928-929. Similar decree on the seizure of the property 
and dissolution of the Warsaw Scientific Society, zbid., pp. 932-933. Some of the do- 
cuments in question may also be found in Karol Lutostafiski, Recueil des actes di- 
plomatiques, traités, et documents concernant la Pologne, Vol. 1, Les Partages de la 
Pologne et la lutte pour l’indépendance, Lausanne, Paris, 1918, pp. 497-522. 

The situation is eloquently described by Adam Mickiewicz in his Appel aux 
peuples civilisés pour la formation d’une bibliothéque a offrir a la Pologne: “Empress 
Catherine II was the one who revived in Europe a long forgotten military law, the 
right of looting in a conquered country its historical and literary monuments, and 
of suppressing the spirit and mind of the subjugated people. Waging war against 
the Bar Confedaracy she ordered her generals to destroy or carry off monuments and 
public buildings, statues, pictures, books. Subsequently, having seized Warsaw, she 
ordered the great national library, created by Bishop Zatuski and presented to the 
Commonwealth, to be taken away and transferred to her court at Petersburg. The 
Cossacks who had been ordered tc pack the collection, cut and sawed the volumes 
whose format seemed to them to big or unwieldy. A thousand carts escorted by a re- 
giment of Cossacks formed the funeral cortége of the entire literature condemned to 
be buried alive in the land of a distant and hostile country. On the way many of 
these carts were sold to Jews and Russian peasants. Of the two hundred and eighty 
thousand volumes of this tremendous collection there remained only one hundred 
sixty thousand heaped in disorder into the spacious halls of the imperial library. 
Foreigners, and especially Poles were forbidden to use these books, or even approach 
them. 

The same fate was encountered by the great Radziwitt library taken from the 
palace at Mitau and reserved for the personal use of the Russian empress. The tsarina 
took a special liking for that collection, rich in foreign books, and de luxe editions. 

Another Radziwitt library, looted from the Nie$wicz castle, is also in Petersburg 
and bears the name of the Arsenal library. 


While the government confiscated the richest and most famous collections, the 
Russian generals looted on their own, private palaces and manors. Without exaggera- 
tion one may count up to a million the number of books carried off from Poland and 
now scattered over Russia. In this way despotism, devoted to fighting civilization, 
swallows the poison which will one day kill it. 


Meanwhile in the span of years which separate the reign of Catherine from 
the rule of Nicholas, the Poles made tremendous efforts to make good their losses. 
While in Warsaw the Society of Friends of Learning established at its expense a 
library and scientific collections, the citizens of Lithuania and of the Ruthenian lands 
devoted part of their income to the establishment and endowment of colleges and 
schools. From patriotic contributions national monuments were erected to KoSciuszko, 
Copernicus, Poniatowski. The recent war [1830-31] again delivered this entire na- 
tional possession into the hands of Poland’s eternal foes. The Russian government, 
faithful to its principles, carries off not only the new libraries of Warsaw, Krzemieniec 
and of numerous colleges, schools and monasteries, but loots private property as well. 
As in the days of Catherine the statues from the collections of King Stanislas [Augustus 
Poniatowski} went to embellish the gardens of Petersburg, so in the same way today 
the canvases of the Princes Sapiecha gallery adorn the private study of Nicholas; si- 
milarly also the valuable monuments of Zofidwka, confiscated from Alexander Po- 
tocki and presented by the tsar to the tsarina, serve as an adornment of the palaces 
of the [Russian] capital. 

Poland has no longer any libraries, periodicals, artists’ studios, universities, or 
schools. Polish books are included in the same proscription which affects the patriots 
of that unhappy country. Polish letters and arts escaped from the country together 
with the army which had been driven out and can return to their native land only 
in the wake of victorious troops.” Adama Mickiewicza Dziela Wszystkie (The Com- 
plete Works of Adam Mickiewicz), Vol. VII, Warsaw, 1936, pp. 379-385. The part 
quoted here begins on page 382. The appeal was originally published in Société de 
Civilisation, No. 22, Paris, December 8, 1833. 
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30 Nieztomni (The Inflexible Ones), Rejtan, Putaski, KoSciuszko, Dabrowski, 
Poniatowski, Lukasinski, Sanguszko, Zawisza, Konarski, Traugutt, Okrzeja, Pitsudski, 
London, 1946, pp. 38-41. The pertinent chapter is an excerpt from K. Firlej Bie- 
lanska, Roman Sanguszko, zestaniec na Sybir z r. 1831, w Swietle pamietnika matki, 
Ks. Klementyny z Czartoryskich Sanguszkowej, oraz korespondencji wspdtczesnej 
(Roman Sanguszko, Exile to Siberia in 1831 in the Light of the Memoirs of his Mo- 
ther, Princess Klementyna Sanguszko née Czartoryska, and of Contemporory Corres- 
pondence), Warsaw, 1927, pp. 209. 

31 In Southern Poland; since the first Partition 1772, under Austrian domination. 

32 Jézef Chiopicki (1772-1854), distinguished in the Napoleonic campaigns, 
for some weeks “dictator,” i.e. supreme military and civil chief of the Insurrection. 
In La Varsovienne Wyspianski makes general Chiopicki say with painful irony: “To- 
day France is sending us a song, words embellished with the harmony of sounds,” a 
reference to Delavigne’s poem. 

33 An American traveler, writing a few years after the event, describes the battle 
of Grochéw, fought on February 25, 1831, and calls it “the greatest in Europe since that 
of Waterloo.” John Lloyd Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland, Vol. Il, New York, 1838, pp. 201-205. 

34 Situated on the Horyf River in Volhynia. The Sanguszko estates, of which 
Slawuta was the capital, covered an area 90 versts long and 30 versts wide. In 1822 
Prince Eustachy, Roman’s father, built in Stawuta St. Dorothea memorial church pat- 
terned after that of St. Eustace in Paris. Bronistaw Chlebowski, e¢ al., Slownik geogra- 
ficzny Krélestwa Polskiego i innych krajow stowianskich (Geographical Dictionary of 
the Polish Kingdom and of other Slavic Countries), Vol. X, Warsaw, 1889, pp. 791- 
792. Stawuta also has some literary connotations. It was the birthplace of the Polish 
novelist Henryk Rzewuski (1791-1866). Another prominent native of the town was 
general Maciej Rybinski (1784-1874) who fought under Napoleon and was called the 
“Polish Oudinot” for his bravery in the campaign of 1812. He was the last commander- 
in-chief of the November Insurrection. 

35 This is the town in which the parents of Conrad, Apollo and Ewelina Ko- 
rzeniowski, lived with their little son from 1859 to 1861. The appearance and life 
of the town were described by the great novelist Jézef Ignacy Kraszewski, “Wieczory 
z r. 1858, Zytomierz” (Evenings of 1858, Description of Zytomierz), Zarysy spo- 
teczne (Social Outlines), Warsaw, n.d., pp. 168-187. 

36 In connection with this cognomen the following item from the Boston 
Evening Transcript of June 24, 1831 z.e. about the time of Prince Roman’s cap- 
ture, may be cited: “Diebitsch. The Emperor Nicholas very happily condensed the 
glory of his chief Captain in an epithet, after the old Roman fashion of the African- 
uses and gave him the surname of ‘Sabalcanski’. The brother of Nicholas, the grand 
duke Michael, however, has, it is said, decorated the ‘Balkan-passer’ with another 
title of very different import, viz: as we see it printed, ‘Duraknad Wistlanski,’ which 
is, they say, being interpreted, ‘Fool at the Vistula.’ By the last accounts, Diebitsch 
seems likely enough to earn still another surname, ‘The Runner across the Bug,’ which 
in the ancient Polish dialect, for aught we know, may be ‘Sa-bug-run-acros-ki.’ We 
wish the Russian leader no personal harm; but for the good will we bear to Poland 
we trust he will be decorated with this new title when we next hear from him.” 
Quoted by Lednicki, Poland and the World, p. 63. At the time the Transcript prin- 
ted the above satirical item, Diebitsch was already dead (June 10, 1831). 

37 Moje wspomnienia, 1849-1913 (My Reminiscences), Cracow, 1913. The re- 
levant passages are quoted by Wactaw Rogowicz, “Bohater noweli Conrada. Wspom- 
nienie o ks. Romanie Sanguszce’”’ (The Hero of Conrad’s Short Story. A Reminiscence 
of Prince Roman Sanguszko), Wiadomosci Literackie (Literary News), No. 36, 1925, 
from which they are here translated. 

38 Major General Denis Benedykt Kolyszko, 1749-1834, was in the November 
Insurrection commander of the Polish armed forces in Podolia and the Ukraine. A 
biography of the General was written by Apollo Korzeniowski, Zywot jenerala Ko- 
tyszki (Life of General Kolyszko), 1854. 

39 Lipkowski, op.cit., pp. 151, 153. 

40 Ibid., p. 194. 

41 Jbid., pp. 100-103. 

42K. “Z Syberii” (From Siberia), Przeglgd Polski (The Polish Review), Cra- 
cow, 1881, pp. 408-409. 
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43 Révélations sur la Russie ou lempereur Nicholas et son empire en 1844, 
par un résident anglais. Ouvrage traduit de l'anglais par M. Noblet, Paris, 1845, pp. 
51, 53. The English original was not available to me. 

44 The ukase in question was actually issued on September 4/16, 1834, and 
referred to an order of the Russian Supreme Court dated 3/15 July, 1833. D’Ange- 
berg, op.cit., p. 967. 

45 Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas, by the author of Revelations of 
Russia, The White Slave, Vol. 1, Second Edition, London, 1846, pp. 199-200. 

46 Among them was Joseph Conrad’s father, Apollo Nalecz Korzeniowski. 

47 Sutherland Edwards, The Polish Captivity: An Account of the Present Po- 
sition of the Poles in the Kingdom of Poland and in the Polish Provinces of Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, London, 1863, pp. 21-23. 

48 This is inexact. The Prince was then thirty years old. 

49 Sutherland Edwards, op.cit., pp. 210-213. 

50 Inexact. The child was about eighteen months old. 

51 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series. Vol. Ill, London 1833, pp. 
1127-1129. 

The account of the member of the British Parliament may be based on infor- 
mation supplied by the prominent Polish writer and statesman, Julian Ursyn Niem- 
cewicz (1757-1841), who was at that time in London extremely active in behalf of 
the Polish cause. The relevant passage of his memoirs tells the Sanguszko story as 
follows: 

Sanguszko’s mother...moved by maternal pity and love, disregarding her age 
and feeble health, having learned of her son’s terrible fate, set out first to Berlin, 
and received from the heir apparent a letter strongly interceding to the tsar for her 
son. That letter was left unanswered. Indefatigable in her efforts she went to Peters- 
burg. Nicholas’ confidant Benckendorff received her with bitter irony, praising the 
climate and delights of Siberia, and suggested to her a petition to the tsar couched 
in the most degrading terms. The venerable matron rejected it contemptuously. That you 
torture individual persons [she said}, that you have chosen my son as the butt, as 
the victim of the most ignominious cruelty, to this I submit, but that you punish 
the whole country, despoil thousands upon thousands of its inhabitants of their pro- 
perty, and take away the entire population, husbands, wives, children and drive them 
to populate your wastehands, this is beyond comprehension, this calls for Divine 
and human vengeance. The boldness and ardor with which this worthy matron spoke, 
astounded the slavish Muscovite rabble. All the cruelties perpatreted on that mo- 
ther and son, their noble conduct, their truly heroic inflexibility, could become under 
a skilfull pen the substance of a most pathetic tragedy. It is not enough for the Mus- 
covites to torture, harass the persons, the property of the Poles, to provoke the no- 
bleness of their Polish souls, they would like to disgrace, to degrade them before the 
world. Therefore there were no means which they would not use to force Roman 
to sign a debasing petition for release. This noble youth could not be forced into 
submission, he preferred to go with shaven head in fetters, chained with criminals 
to an iron rod, rather than to lower himself to unworthy pleas. 

Pamietniki Juliana Ursyna Niemcewicza, Dziennik pobytu za granica od dnia 
21 lipca 1831 r. do 20 maja 1841 r. wedlug autografu w bibliotece Towarz. Histor.- 
Literackiego w Paryzu (The -Memoirs of Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz. Diary of His 
Stay Abroad from July 21, 1831 to May 20, 1841, According to the Autograph in 
the Library of the Historical-Literary Society in Paris), Vol. I, Poznan 1876, pp. 
322-323. 

52 The Prince was impressed into the army at Tobolsk. Cf. Michat Janik, 
Dezieje Polakéw na Syberii (History of the Poles in Siberia), Cracow, 1928, p. 169. 
According to Edward Maliszewski, Bibliografia pamigtnikéw polskich i Polski do- 
tyczacych (Bibliography of Polish Memoirs and Those Concerning Poland), Warsaw, 
1928, p. 384, Prince Roman left “A Diary Written During the Stay at Tobolsk, Perm, 
Kazan, etc. in 1833 and 1834.” Composed of 91 folio pages, it was preserved in 
the Stawuta archives. Its most interesting part seemed to be excerpts from works 
tead by the Prince and his comments. 

53 Rufin Piotrowski. My Escape from Siberia, London, 1863, pp. 273-274. 

54 Walter Besant and James Rice, By Celia’s Arbour, a Tale of Portsmouth 
Town. a new impression, London, 1912, pp. 231-232. 

55 Ibid., pp. 233-234. Compare this with Sutherland Edwards’ account. 














56 Janik, op. cit., pp. 155, 157, 158. 
57 That stud had long been famous throughout Europe. It comprised about 
800 thoroughbreds, including fifty stallions. Cf. Stownik geograficzny, loc. cit. In her 
memoirs Roman’s mother takes comfort at the thought that the Polish national hero 
and Marshal of France, Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1763-1813) had probably not 
forgotten his former comrade-in-arms, Eustachy, Roman’s father, because on the 
very day of his death, October 19, 1813, in the battle of Leipsic, he rode a horse 
from the Sanguszko stud. However, in his memoirs Prince Eustachy vigorously pro- 
tests against this and maintains that Prince Joseph would not have perished in the 
surging waters of the swollen Elster River if he had been riding a Sanguszko horse. 
Cf. Jézef Szujski, “Eustachy Sanguszko,” Dziela (Works), Series II, Vol. VI, Opowia- 
dania i roztrzgsania (Stories and Disquisitions), Vol. II, Cracow, 1886, p. 264. 

Poniatowski’s horse is mentioned in the second stanza of Béranger’s poem 
(Chansons, loc. cit.; and Young, loc. cit.): 

“A hand, a hand! a plague on him who craves! 

Onward! Press on! For whom should we delay?” 

‘Tis for a hero sinking in the waves; 

‘Tis Poniatowski, wounded thrice today. 

Who cares? ‘tis Terror prompts such barbarous speed; 

No heart is touched of all that throng the strand: 

The waters part him from his faithful steed; 

“Frenchmen, to save me, stretch but forth a hand!” 

58 The obituary might have added that in 1848, ze. long before the peasant 
reform, the Prince freed his peasants from serfdom, and that he gathered a magnificent 
collection of books and paintings. Cf. Encyklopedia powszechna Ultima Thule (Un- 
iversal Encyclopedia), Vol. IX, Warsaw, n.d., p. 422, and Janik, op.cit., pp. 169-170. 

59 Biblioteka Warszawska (The Warsaw Library), a journal devoted to the 
sciences, arts and industry, Vol. II, 1881, p. 156. 

60 Fabian Birkowski (1566-1636), next to Skarga the most outstanding eccles- 
iastic orator of old Poland, imbued with a powerful religious and patriotic spirit. 

61 Jakub Sobieski (d. 1646), diplomat, statesman, soldier, orator, father of King 
John III Sobieski. 

62 Stanislaw Zdtkiewski (1547-1620), outstanding Polish military leader who 
in 1610 captured Moscow. Cecora (Tutora) in Moldavia, scene of famous battle with 
Turks and Tartars in which the grand hetman was killed. The picture gallery at Sta- 
wuta contained a painting attributed to Tomaso Dolabella (1570-1650), court pain- 
ter of King Sigismund III, representing Zétkiewski with his captive, tsar Vasili Shu- 
iski, before the King of Poland. Stownik geograficzny, loc.cit. 

63 Stefan Czarniecki (1599-1665), voyevod of Kiev, famous warrior particulary 
distinguished in Poland’s defense against the Swedish invasion. Towards the end of 
his life appointed field hetman. 

64 He was named for Roman Sanguszko (1537-1573), voyevod of Bractaw and 
field hetman of Lithuania, one of the most outstanding military leaders in the reign 
of King Sigismund Augustus, winner of notable victories over the Muscovites, par- 
ticularly that at Ulla (1568), signer of the Lublin Union (1569) between the King- 
dom of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. One of the prize paintings of 
the Stawuta gallery showed the Lithuanian hetman in the battle. of Ulla. Stownik 
geograficzny, loc. cit. 

65 The reference is to Pedro Calderén de la Barca’s symbolic drama E/ Principe 
constante, well known in Poland thanks to the excellent adaptation by one of the 
greatest Polish Romantic poets, Juliusz Slowacki (1809-1849). 

66 Stanistaw Tarnowski, “Ksiaze Roman Sanguszko,” Przeglad Polski (The 
Polish Review), Cracow, 1881, pp. 133-135. P. J. Bykowski, ““Sanguszko ks. Roman,” 
Tygodnik Illustrowany (Illustrated Weekly Magazine), No. 281, Warsaw 1881; Lud- 
wik Debicki, “Dwaj bracia Sanguszkowie, ks. Roman i ks. Wtadystaw’” (The Two 
Sanguszko Brothers, Prince Roman and Prince Wthadystaw), Portrety i sylwetki z 
dziewietnastego stulecia (Portraits and Silhouettes of the Ninteenth Century), Series I, 
Cracow, 1905, pp. 135-172; and G. Jean-Aubry, Un héros polonais de Conrad: le 
Prince Roman, 133, could not be consulted. 

67 From inscription on Apollo’s tombstone erected by his fellow countrymen 
in the Rakowice Cemetery in Cracow. 

68 [.e, 1772, the date of the first partition of Poland. 
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69 Dimitri Bibikov, Russian governor- -general of Kiev, Podolia and Volhynia; 
Michael Muraview, the “Hangman,” governor of Wilno, notorious for his brutal 
measures in stamping out the Polish Insurrection of 1863 in the Lithuanian pro- 
vinces; Fiodor F. Berg, Russian viceroy and commander-in-chief of the Russian army 
in the Polish Kingdom in 1863. 

70 “Polska i Moskwa. Pamietniki zaczete w r. 186...” (Poland and Muscovy. 
Memoirs Begun in 186..., “Ojczyzna (The Fatherland), Leipsic, 1864, Nos. 27-29, 
31, 34-36, 42-52. 

71 Ojcezyzna, loc.cit. 

72 Tadeusz Bobrowski, Pamietniki z przedmowa Whodzimierza Spasowicza 
(Memoirs, with a preface by Wtodzimierz Spasowicz), Lwéw, 1900, 2 vols., Vol. II, 
p. 372. The relevant passages are quoted by Eugeniusz Land, “Roman ks. Sanguszko 
a Joseph Conrad” (Prince Roman Sanguszko and Joseph Conrad), Przeglad War- 
szawski (Warsaw Review) ,No. 47, 1925, pp. 140-145. 

73 Gustav Morf who quotes this passage has “intelligent messenger,” a mistrans- 
lation of the Polish “umySlny” which means “special,” “express,” The Polish Heritage 
of Joseph Conrad, London, 1930, p. 198. This is but one in a long series of Morf’s 
inaccuracies, mistakes and biunders. 

74 Bobrowski, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 30. 

7 Ibid., Vol. Il, 367. 

76 Pan Tadeusz by Adam Mickiewicz. Translated by George Rapall Noyes, Lon- 
don: Everyman’s Library, 1930, p. 96. 

77 It may be mentioned that at the time of the November Insurrection Stawuta 
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ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


“THE CONCERT OF CONCERTS” 
from PAN TADEUSZ 
Translated by Aaron Kramer 


The officers were bringing up their military band, 

but then the Judge said: “General, please issue a command; 
let your musicians wait a little while before they play — 

you know, my nephew Thaddeus shall be betrothed today, 

and in our family the custom’s long been handed down 

to celebrate our marriages with minstrels from the town. 

The player of the dulcimer is bound to lose his patience; 

the fiddler, too; the bagpipers — all men with reputations... 
See how the fiddler’s mouth turns down into a gloomy grin! 
With pleading eyes, the bagpipers keep begging to begin. 

The chaps will burst out crying soon; the common folk will yell 
if they are cheated of the melodies they love so well... 
Let’s hear some village-music, let the people have their fun! 


We'll listen to your splendid band as soon as they are done.” 
The fiddler, at a sign, tucked up the frayed sleeve of his coat 

and squeezed the finger-board as though to rescue the first note. 
Upon the tailpiece tenderly the minstrel placed his chin, 

and like a race-horse ran his bow across the violin. 

The bagpipers, who stood nearby, awakened at the sound; 

they blew so hard into the sacks, their cheeks grew red and round; 
and as they blew they flapped their arms like pigeons in the air: 
you'd think them ready to take flight, that bagpipe-blowing pair. 
But some within the crowd began to murmur and to stir: 

what good was all this tuning up, without a dulcimer? 


Dulcimer-players enough were there, but no one could be found 
to play with Jankiel looking on. (He hadn’t been around 

all winter long...his whereabouts not even friends could learn; 
now suddenly, with the General Staff, he’d chosen to return.) 
The whole world knew that Jankiel’s art was in a separate class: 
a skill, a taste, a talent no one living could surpass. 
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They offered him the dulcimer, and begged the Jew to play; 

but he refused: “My hands have grown so stiff — they won’t obey — 
I haven’t tried for ages — my mistakes would make you laugh — 
besides, I’d feel embarrassed here, in front of the General Staff.” 
Over and over he murmured “No...” — politely smiled and bowed, 
but Zosia caught him just before he vanished in the crowd. 

With one white hand she proferred him the hammers, that for years 
had been like magic wands, and had bewitched a million ears; 

while with her other hand she started playfully to stroke 

his long grey beard; then, curtsying, the lovely maiden spoke: 

“Please, Jankiel, play the dulcimer — don’t run away and hide! 
Haven’t you promised many times to play when I’m a bride?” 


The old musician melted — he had always loved her so! 
When Zosia begged, he didn’t have the heart to answer “No.. 
They made a place for Jankiel in the center of the throng, 

and put the dulcimer on his lap, and waited for its song. 

With joy and pride he gazed on it, like a veteran called to war, 
when grandsons lift his sword from the wall, and hand it him once more; 
the old man laughs, though years have gone since last he held the blade, 
because he feels that in his hand it will not be betrayed. 


” 


A pair of his apprentices got down upon their knee; 

they tuned each string, and twanged them to make sure they were in key. 
Old Jankiel sat quite still, as though he dreamed of far-off lands, 

and held the hammers motionless within his pale, gnarled hands. 


He lowered them, and tapped a tune of victory at first, 

then pounded rapidly, as though a cloud of rain had burst; 

the people were amazed — but that had only been a try — 

for suddenly he broke it off, and raised the hammers high. 

Once more he played, and now he sent a shudder through the strings 

as though they’d been awakened by a fly’s melodic wings: 

a gentle buzzing sounded, that the listeners strained to share. 

He fixed his gaze upon the sky, as though his notes were there, 

then — studying the dulcimer with calm and haughty look — 

he raised his hands, and lowered them, and with both hammers struck. 


From many strings a sound burst forth like pandemonium — 
as though the Turks were roaring through with cymbal, gong, and drum. 
And now came pealing forth that Polonaise of May the Third: 
its rippling notes vibrated joy — gave joy to all who heard; 
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the girls began to tap their feet, a grin on every face; 

and it was none too easy for the boys to stand in piace; 

but old folk, when they heard the tune, relived a day long past: 

when senators and deputies shed happy tears at last: 

May Third, that mighty day, when the Assembly Hall went wild, 
hailing the dawn of Poland — King and Nation reconciled — 

when there was dancing in the street, and singing from the steeple: 
“Long live our King, our Parliament! Long live the common people!” 


The notes came loud and louder, with a swift and swifter pulse; 

but suddenly the strings cried out — the chord he’d struck was false: 
like iron grating over glass, or like a serpent hissing... 

it sent a shudder through the soul of everyone who listened. 

The Polonaise had cheered them so! Their hearts had all been lightened. 
Now, like a curse, the discord struck. They grew disturbed and frightened. 
Perhaps the instrument was out of tune — some people wondered — 
or, could it be the monarch of the dulcimer had blundered? 

Oh no, it was no blunder in the hands of such a master! 

Again, again, he touched that string: the notes came louder, faster. 

Like an attacking regiment advanced that angry chord, 

and ripped the tune, as Poland’s heart lay ripped beneath the sword. 

At last the Warden understood — he covered up his tears: 

“I know, I know those notes: they are the Targowica years!” 

And suddenly, with one great hiss, that string of horror broke; 

his hammers leaped across the scale, until the top notes spoke. 

He tossed the melody about, then let the treble go, 

and pounded on the bass again: a note of pain and woe. 


A thousand noises rent the air — too clear to be mistaken: 

the measured march, the fierce attack, the fortress stormed, forsaken... 
One needed but to shut one’s eyes, and hear again the guns, 

the children groaning, mothers weeping for their murdered ones. 
The music of the dulcimer so wondrously resembled 

this frightful episode of war, the village maidens trembled — 
the Massacre of Praga, which they knew through song and tale, 
became so vivid as he played, they sobbed — and some turned pale. 
At last he smote all strings at once, as though to choke the clamor, 
as though to bury grief itself bencath his furious hammer. 

The audience had scarcely time to stop their brains from reeling, 
when once again the music caught a different mood and feeling: 
at first a light and gentle hum, a few complaining strings 

like flies within a spider's web, struggling to free their wings; 
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but one by one the notes joined in, from bass and treble regions; 

the scattered tones combined their strength — they marched in chords 
like legions; 

and now, in close harmonious ranks, with measured tread they moved, 

forming the mournful stanzas of that song that is so loved: 

the song about the soldier stumbling through an endless wood, 

who longs in vain for shelter, and who faints from lack of food; 

at last he falls, and mournfully the friend that loved him best, 

the stallion, with its great hoof, digs a grave where he can rest... 

A poor old song, yet how it made the eyes of soldiers glisten! 

The privates recognized it, and they crowded round to listen; 

and, listening, again lived through that dreadful hour of doom 

when they had sung this very song over their country’s tomb, 

and wandered forth to exile over seas and over lands, 

plodding across the frozen wilds, and over burning sands... 

How many times, in bivouac beneath a foreign moon, 

had they been set afire by the singing of this tune! 


Remembering, they bowed their heads, but raised them up again, 
for Jankiel now began to play a stronger, higher strain; 

he dropped the dirge-like measure, and proclaimed with every beat 

a mood quite different from the one of sorrow and defeat. 

Once more his eyes surveyed the strings; he raised his hands like one, 
and brought down both the hammers in tremendous unison. 

With such great artistry, such might, the master struck that chord, 
his strings rang out like clarions of brass, and from them roared 

a well-known march, a victory-march, that floated to the sky: 
“Our Poland has not perished yet, nor shall she ever die! 
Dombrowski, march to Poland!” Then they shouted all in chorus: 


“March on, Dombrowski, lead the way! Our land is waiting for us!” 

The master sat quite still, as though his own song had amazed him; 

he dropped his hammers on the ground, stretched forth his arms and 
raised them; 

down to his shoulder fell the cap from off his upturned head; 

majestically waved his beard; his cheeks grew strangely red; 

and in his glance the fire of youth appeared once more to blaze. 

At last, when on Dombrowski the musician turned his gaze, 

he tried to cover up his eyes, but through his fingers fell 

a stream of tears, that seemed to gush from far too deep a well. 

“O General! Our land awaits thee many a long year; 
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long — as we Jews have waited for Messiah to appear; 

the minstrels sang of thee among the folk in times gone by; 

; thy coming was announced by a great marvel in the sky. 

Live and wage war, O thou our —’” as he spoke, the master sobbed; 
within the bosom of the Jew a love for Poland throbbed! 
Dombrowski held his hand out, and his thanks were rich reward; 
old Jankiel bowed, and kissed the hand that held his country’s sword. 





\ Translated by AARON KRAMER 





IVAN FRANKO 


The year 1956 marks the centenary of the birth and the fortieth anni- 
versary of the death of the great Ukrainian writer Ivan Franko. 

Ivan Franko played an extremely important role in the life of the Ukra- 
inian people as a poet and novelist, journalist and editor, critic and literary 
historian, ethnoprapher, and civic and political leader. He wrote both in 
Ukrainian and Polish. The Polish Review will honor this great writer by 
publishing in its next issue an article devoted to his life and work. 








STANISLAW STRZETELSKI 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
OCTOBER EVENTS IN ‘sseinee'a 


It is impossible to foresee today what will be the course of the future 
development of events in Poland — events which in the West have been 
called a “Titoist” revolution. Due to the unusually complicated aspects of this 
problem, any predictions, particularly those of a political nature. must have 
the character of a more or less unsubstantiated speculation. 

However, the matter of sources and causes of this process, which in 
October of this year brought about an unexpected setback to Soviet imper- 
ialism in Poland and provided an opening for the first steps to be made 
on the path towards its future liberation from Soviet occupation, is another 
story. In this respect, we have at our disposal sufficient documented facts 
to evaluate them objectively. 

There is no doubt that the decisive role in the October upset was played 
by a factor whose very existence is contradictory to the basic principles of 
totalitarian Communism and which, theoretically speaking, should have 
been liquidated long ago by the apparatus of control and terror. Here, I have 
in mind a clearly defined and fully unified Polish public opinion. 

For the past ten years, all efforts of the Communist system were directed 
at achieving such a complete disintegration of Polish society that the indivi- 
dual would become isolated and deprived of any and all expression of thought 
and opinion, and would end up as a non-reasoning and helpless tool of the ru- 
ling apparatus. Means utilized to attain this aim were propaganda, che govern- 
ment-controlled educational system and the powerful machinery of police 
control which penetrated into even the most minute details of the indivi- 
dual’s private life. 

A sudden manifestation of unexpected strength creates the impression 
of elemental force. In the decisive moments of the October showdown, 
Russia found itself face to face with an unexplained force: a united and 
adamant public opinion in Poland. The surprised and unprepared members 
of the Moscow Politburo were temporarily at a loss. In the first round of 
battle with the Kremlin, Gomutka emerged victorious, not as the repre- 
sentative of the so-called liberal faction of the Party, but as a man who 
succeeded in utilizing a well-organized and, what is more important, a well- 
disciplined public opinion, expressing the will of the entire nation. 

An analysis of the stand taken by the people of Poland during the course 
of the October events shows that it is in contrast to the established concept 
that Poles are political romanticists. This time it was not masses in the 
throes of revolutionary passion. It was mature national opinion, fully aware 
that the essential part of the struggle for freedom at that given moment 
was a difficult political game in which unpremeditated action on its part 
would weaken Poland’s position and precipitate disastrous results. 

The element of patriotic zeal and well-understood hatred for the oc- 
cupier was coupled with a realistic evaluation of the strength and capabilities 
of the nation, which had been deprived of all aid from the outside world 
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and was forced to count only on its own resources. The disciplined stand 
of the majority of Poles permitted the mobilziation of sufficient forces to 
compel the Soviet Union into making various concessions. At the same 
time, it did not provide Russia with any pretext for a military quelling of 
the liberation trends. 

Another factor contributing to the October occurrences was the econom- 
ic situation. A new factor was added to the low standard of living of the 
whole population and the extreme poverty of the majority of the working 
masses. This was the final realization that the poverty is not only a result of 
wartime destruction, the international situation, the Korean war, etc., but that 
it is mainly a result of the Communist system of economy. This realization 
was one of the by-products of the “thaw” in the regime press. 

For many months, professional periodicals, as well as the regime's daily 
press bared what were previously carefully guarded secrets of the economic 
situation in Poland with amazing frankness. This is not all. The “public 
confessions” finally presented a much darker picture than even the most 
pessimistic evaluations put forth by the Western experts. Besides facts and 
figures pointing to the decline in agricultural and mining production, the 
chaos in industry and the balance sheet deficit, the “thaw” revealed the 
reasons for the evil embodied in the false principles of the system as well 
as the incompetence, inability and waste perpetrated by its planners. Thus, 
the people stood confronted with a picture of a complete bankruptcy of 
the economic system of totalitarian Communism. It was this particular fact, 
coupled with a rising activation of Polish public opinion which finally 
afforded the third factor for the October events — the open, ideological 
crisis within the Polish Communist Party. 

One of the clearest expressions of this crisis was Gomultka’s speech of 
October 20, 1956. Besides an unusually sharp criticism of the former ad- 
ministrative and economic system in Poland, besides decisive demands for 
independence, sovereignty and equality of Poland with Russia, besides obvi- 
ous deviation from Soviet Communist doctrine (for example, in the field 
of the law of values, agrarian policy and a rejection of the principles of 
economic compulsion) Gomutka presented ideas which appear to go even 
further than the Titoist program. 

“The idea that Socialism can be built only by Communists,” he said, 
“only by people with materialistic social views, is a poor one. Why e.g. should 
the progressive Catholic movement not be able to compete with us both 
in searching for new forms and in their implementation in the field of 
production cooperativism?” 

What does this mean? Does it mean that Gomutka is on the verge of 
rejecting the principle of the monopoly of Communist rule and adopting 
truly democratic forms of representation? No. There is no doubt, that Go- 
mutka and his colleagues are still Communists. The point is, however, that 
under the influence of de-Stalinization, economic bankruptcy and the un- 
expected dynamism of Polish public opinion, their Communist faith lost its 
character of conformity and is now engaged in a search for new prescrip- 
tions. On the day following the defeat of Stalinists and after its first-round 
success in the contest with Russia, the Polish Communist Party found itself 
in an ideological vacum. 

There is no doubt, that Gomulka and his colleagues are still Commu- 
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nists. The point is, however, that under the influence of de-Stalinization, 
economic bankruptcy and the unexpected dynamism of Polish public opinion, 
their Communist faith lost its character of conformity and is now engaged 
in a search for new prescriptions. On the day following the defeat of Stalinists 
and after its first-round success in the contest with Russia, the Polish Com- 
munist Party found itself in an ideological vacuum. 

Further developments of events in Poland will be dependent on the 
outcome of the international situation, particularly on the internal processes 
within the Soviet Empire. They will also depend on the strength, discipline 
and patriotic resiliency of Polish public opinion in utilizing the inner crisis 
within the Polish Communist Party. 


* * * 


The political and economic processes which in October 1956 brought 
about a partial capitulation of Soviet Russia had already begun a few months 
after Stalin’s death, in the summer of 1953. This period of more than three 
years characterized on the one hand by a gradual swelling of the wave of 
opposition and criticism on the part of the people and on the other by a 
gradual retreat of the regime to the defenssive positions of “liberalization,” 
can be divided into four phases : 

1) The “New course” from mid-1953 to mid1955. In that phase the 
Communist regime, realizing that the post-Stalin confusion in Russia had 
caused a ferment in Polish public opinion, decided to adopt some preventive 
measures in the form of economic concessions combined with a very modest 
dose of a political “liberalization.” 

2) The “thaw” in the regime press from mid-1955 to March 1956. In 
tnat phase the principal lines of the criticism towards the governing system 
were crystallized and at the same time the liberalizing elements within the 
Communist Party itself were also alert. In the summer of 1955 the “thaw” 
was fully manifested in Poland simultaneously in three directions: a) an 
attack by certain Communist theorists against the “monopoly of Marxist 
thought”, b) a revolt of certain writers against the rigors of Socialist realism 
and in favor of freedom of creative work, c) the periodicals, headed by the 
organ of young Communists Poprostu (Speaking Frankly) began a sharp 
and later revolutionary criticism of the regime and of the internal conditions 
in Poland. 

3) The “de-Stalinization” phase began as a direct result of the XX-th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist party in February 1956. In that phase the 
tendencies of the “thaw” previously restricted to utterances of individual 
persons and periodicals grow into a wave gradually embracing an ever 
greater range of the press and Communist party members. 

4) The Poznafi uprising and open struggle against the Soviet occupation. 

The chronological survey which follows summarizes the most typical 
facts and opinions illustrating the developments in Poland in the three-year 
period in question. The survey is based entirely on materials drawn from 
the Warsaw press and radio. 
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October 1953 
29—Radio Warsaw reported on the speech of Boleslaw Bierut during 
the Ninth Plenum of the Party Central Committee. Bierut admit- 
ted that the standard of living was unsatisfactory. He promised 
that in the next two years the tempo of production in the heavy 
industry would be slowed down and that a greater proportion of 
investment funds would be alloted to agriculture and consumer 
goods. 
December 1954 
9—Trybuna Ludu (Dec. 9) reported that the Council of Ministers 
has decreed the abolition of the Ministry of Public Security. Its 
functions would be divided between the two new State organs: 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Committee for Public 
Security. 
December 
24—Trybuna Ludu (Dec. 24) Speech of Jerzy Morawski, director of 
propaganda department, Polish Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee, in connection with the II Congress of Z.M.P. (Polish Youth 
Association).: 
“Youth should not be divided according to their social origin. 
All should be drawn to the cause of the working class. Young 
people who joined the Home-Army (anti-Nazi underground, 
persecuted by Soviet Russia) should not be discriminated....”. 
February 1955 
2—Trybuna Ludu (Feb. 2) The second Congress of Z.M.P. adopted 
a new charter. The new charter stated: “every member of Z.M.P. 
has a right to express his opinions on any subject and in any 
organizational link of the Association...”. 
March 
18—Trybuna Ludu (March 18) The Sejm (Polish Parliament) passed 
a law transferring jurisdiction from military courts to civil ones 
in all cases except those involving espionage or danger to the 
State. 
April 
23—Radio Warsaw (April 23) The Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers on April 22 decided to reduce the retail 
prices of a number of foodstuffs and consumer goods as well as 
of some services. 
August 
21—In Warsaw weekly Nowa Kultura appeared Adam Wazyk’s “A 
Poem for Adults”. 
This poem in some measure initiates the sharp phase of the “thaw”. 
It is an emphatic expression of complete disappointment with 
communism and also an extremely piercing attack not only against 
the past and present position of the communist system but also 
against the communist vision of the future which in its essence 
determine the “end of utopia” of a free man. 
September 
29—Professor J. Chalasifiski, a sociologist, in the September issue of 
the weekly Przeglad Kulturalny (Cultural Review): 











October 


“All of us already understand that no science can be apolitical, 
but not all of us understand that no science could have developed— 
either in the past or in the present— if politics penetrated every 
scientific thought, permeated the whole perceptive process. There 
would be no culture at all if the determining factor in its begin- 
nings and development was exclusively the class struggle.” 


In the October issue of the monthly Nowe Drogi (New Roads)— 
organ of the United Workers Party (Communist) appeared an 
anonymous article upholding Khrushchev’s thesis of the right of 
every nation to have its own “specific” road towards socialism. 
“All nations will achieve socialism..... but they will achieve soc- 
ialism in different ways”. 


December 
11—From an article in Warsaw weekly Poprostu (Speaking Frankly) 


“In response to schematic questions, young people give sche- 
matically correct answers to demonstrate that they know the rules 
of the game....To adults who aggressively demand an expla- 
nation, young people show impatience; to captious or delicate 
questions, they know how to find laconic, correctly clear but 
shifty answers....They know how to blacken people to suit 
their own needs; they speak one way to a judge, another to a 
priest, and still another to the Secretary of the POP [primary 
Party organization]}.... 

“{Our} faulty system of education has resulted in a significant 
moral devastation....It has awakened in youth new, instinctive 
and conscious forms of resistance, ranging from passivity to hooli- 
ganism.... When the old moral system broke down, the adult 
generation lost its moral and intellectual authority, and the younger 
generation proved itself confused in the face of many new and 
complicated educational problems,...Youth is well aware of 
the conflicts of this generation, the inconsistency of orders that 
are changed from day to day, the contradictions in opinions, the 
change in concepts, and the not always fair solutions to certain 
problems. Such a state of affairs brought about in youth a feeling 
of all-encompassing relativism.” 


January 1956 
1—-Radio Warsaw broadcast on January 1-st, 56: “We still have no 


March 


prosperity. It is difficult to get a good suit. The food market is 
not sufficiently supplied and our holiday tables do not groan with 
abundance — that is true. It is also true that in pre-September 
(1939) Poland there were more nice things in shop windows...” 


3—Radio Warsaw (on March 3): a commentary of Vice-Prosecutor 
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General Majster regarding the March 3 decree of the Council 
of State modifying the rules of criminal procedure to prevent 
“abusive methods of interrogation.” 
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March 
5—Radio Warsaw commentary about XX Congress: “Hopes and 
doubts are being expressed, great prospects are mingled with 
difficult questions, but all this is dominated by a feeling of joy, 
a sort of relaxation, a deep sigh of relief. Wishing to express 
the entire flood of impressions and feelings in the simplest and 
in the same time most condensed form, I used in my headline 
the word “renaissance”... In my opinion the debates of the 
Twentieth Congress entitle one to such an expression” 
March 
20—Radio Warsaw announced the appointment of Edward Ochab 
as First’ Secretary of the United Workers (Communist) Party 
replacing the late Bolestaw Bierut. 
April 
1—Po Prostu in an article about Home-Army (World War II anti- 
communist underground),: 
“We should approach those on the other side to give them a 
helping hand, not just pat their shoulders in a protective manner 
and say: from now on we shall forget your past. We have nothing 
to forgive them for; on the contrary, we owe them an unpaid debt 
of gratitude.” 
April 
S—Przeglad Kulturalny Antoni Stonimski’s article titled “For the 
Restoration of the Citizen’s Rights”: “Only a true democrati- 
zation of public life, restoration of public opinion and the ratio- 
nal and unfettered thought can save us from Caesarism. There 
are in Poland young forces which have been waiting for the 
moment of change. Today, they must be allowed to speak out.” 
April 
6—First Party Secretary Edward Ochab in a speech over Radio 
Warsaw announced the release of Wladyslaw Gomutka and his 
collaborators Generals Marian Spychalski, Waclaw Komar and 
Jerzy Kirchmayer. Ochab stated that “The thought of those ar- 
rested and accused without foundation causes us much pain and 
bitterness.” He added that “the authorities have released from 
prisons scores of persons whose innocence has been proven” 
and that “20 officers have been rehabilitated.” 
April : 
20—Radio Warsaw: Minister of State Farms Stanislaw Radkiewicz 
(former Minister of Security) was relieved of his post and replaced 
by Mieczystaw Moczar. Prosecutor General Stefan Kalinowski 
was dismissed and replaced by Marian Rybicki. 
April 
22—Radio Warsaw. Minister of Justice Henryk Swiatkowski was 
relieved of his duties and replaced by Zofia Wasilkowska. 
April 
. 25—Radio Warsaw. Former Deputy Minister of Publik Security Roman 
Romkowski and former Director of Security Ministry's Dept. 
Anatol Feigin were imprisoned and would be tried for using 
illegal methods of interrogation. 
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April 
28—Radio Warsaw. Stanislaw Skrzeszewski has resigned from his 
post as Minister of Foreign Affairs and was replaced by Adam 
Rapacki. 
April 
29—Radio Warsaw broadcast. Premier Cyrankiewicz in a speech before 
the Sejm (Diet): 
“The open character of public life is an integral part of democra- 
tization. We will strive and are striving to widen the scope of 
information available to every citizen. We will inform the press 
and the radio in a better, wider and perhaps speedier manner 
about the decisions, ventures and plans of the government in 
order to enable public opinion to obtain a better picture of 
matters of home and foreign policy, since only a well informed 
citizen can carry out his civic duties in a more responsible and 
efficient way.” 
April 
27—Radio Warsaw announced that a rehabilitation process has resulted 
in the release of a number of former officers, among them Stanis- 
flaw Tatar, Marian Unik, Jerzy Kirchmayer, and Stefan Mossor 
because “the verdicts against these people were based on evidence 
obtained by means of inadmissible methods of interrogation.” 
May 
6—Trybuna Ludu announced that Jakub Berman resigned from his 
post as Deputy-Premier and member of the Politburo and that 
his resignation was accepted after the Politburo criticized his 
activities in the fields over which he had supervision. 
May 
13—Radio Warsaw reported the following resolution of the Central 
Board of the Association of Polish Lawyers: 
“It is imperative to resist all attempts at pressure on the judiciary 
and to implement at the earliest possible date the principle of the 
permanency of judges. The Central Board of the Polish Lawyers 
Association urges that individuals responsible for the violation 
of law, and those who have proved unfit for their posts be re- 
moved from the ranks of judges. It also demands that the principles 
of administrative proceedings be brought up to date and strictly 
observed, that a supreme Council of the Bar be established through 
elections...” 
May 
15—Radio Warsaw. The amnesty, which applied to the crimes com- 
mitted before April 15, 1956 had resulted in the release of 30.000 
persons. 


June 
7-10—Trybuna Ludu in reports from the Congress of Polish Economists 
quoted Professor W. Brus: 
“The role of the law of value as the regulating factor of market 
relations finds its external expression in the fact that market 
ptices are established on the basis of supply and demand. The 
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price which does not balance the supply and the demand is. in 
fact unjust.” 
Professor Fabierkiewicz “questioned the theory of the priority 
of heavy industry in Poland.” 
June 

28—Trybuna Ludu. “Our economic situation is not easy; it is difficult. 
There are many matters not yet solved. We are weighted down 
by many matters whose solution has been delayed, and many just 
demands of working people await satisfactory decision.” 





June 

29—Summary of the news from Press reports. On Thursday June 28 
at 7 o'clock in the morning the workers of the ZISPO factory in 
Poznan, after a meeting held on the factory premises, started to 
march towards the center of the town. When the demonstrators 
reached Freedom Square they were about 30.000 strong. The 
demonstrators were holding banners with the inscriptions: “Free- 
dom and Bread”—“Out with the Russians.” At 11.30 a.m. first 
shots were fired (presumably those of Security Police) and a youth 
marching with the demonstrators fell down; then the marching 
crowd changed its course towards the Municipal National Council, 
the Military Prosecutor's Office, the jail and the Broadcasting 
Station. At this point, the fight between the crowds of demon- 
strators and the Security Police started, and the authorities were 
compelled to call military units with tanks. The demonstrators 
captured several government buildings. The demonstrators were 
equipped with firearms. The fight lasted from Thursday at 11.30 
a.m. till Friday evening when police and military forces mastered 
the situation. According to Radio Warsaw, 53 persons lost their 
lives and over 300 were wounded during these Poznafi riots. 
Premier Cyrankiewicz in his speech to the people of Pozna spoke 
as follows, according to the Radio Warsaw: The grievances re- 
vealed in a number of enterprises in Poland caused largely by 
mistakes in applying the regulations in force make it obvious that 
these mistakes must and will be rectified immediately... The 
enemy has tried to exploit the disatisfaction of a fraction of the 
workers and employees in Poznaf... 
The bloody events in Poznafi will not, however, stop nor weaken 
the efforts... at the democratization of our life, the better im- 
plementation of our tasks, the development of the national economy 
and culture and the greatest possible solicitude for a more rapid 
improvement of the living standard of the people of Poland...” 





July 


20—Trybuna Ludu. First Secretary of the Party Edward Ochab addres- 
sing the VII-th Plenum of the Central Committee: 

“The Seventh Plenum of the Central Committee is holding 
its debate three weeks after the painful incidents in Poznaf. In 
the appraisal of the reasons for these incidents. it would be er- 
roneous to concentrate attention primarily on the machinations of 
provocateurs and imperialist agents. 

“It is necessary to look first of all for the social roots of these 

















july 


incidents, which have become for the whole of our Party a warning 
signal testifying to the existence of serious disturbances in the 
relations between the Party and various sections of the working 
class... 

“Long before the strike and incidents in Poznaii, our Party and 
its Central Committee had, with profound concern, examined the 
problems connected with the economic situation of the country 
and the unsatisfactory living standard of the working people, 
particularly of the working class.... 

“It must also be stated that the efforts undertaken by us with 
a view to raising the living standards of the masses were insuf- 
ficient, not energetic enough, and not always consistent. Conse- 
quently, they have not brought results which could be regarded 
by the working masses as a significant relief or an essential change 
for the better” 


29—Nowa Kultura. In an article by Julian Woroszylski: 


August 


. as of July 13 no evidence had been unearthed concerning 
the existence [in Poznan} of a conspiratorial organization”... 


3—Trybuna Ludu, From the resolution of the Plenum of the Central 


August 


Committee: 

“The Party should put an end to the harmful practice of ordering 
social organizations about and exercise its leading, ideological, 
and political influence through members of the Party democrati- 
cally elected to the organs guiding the activity of these organiza- 
tions. A rise in the independence of these organizations will help 
to enhance the prestige and confidence they enjoy among the 
masses. 

In the past period, when the leading role of our Party in the 
National Front was consolidated, generally speaking, our coopera- 
tion with the ZSL [United Peasant Party} and the SD [Demo- 
cratic Party} developed successfully. 

The allied political parties have their own democratic and radical 
traditions. The ZSL has considerable influence among a section 
of the peasants, and the SD among artisans and part of the intel- 
ligentsia.... 

“Millions of believers, and among them progressive Catholic 
groups, have made their great contribution to the cause of building 
Socialism in our country. This proves that differences in world 
outlook are no obstacle in rallying all the patriotic forces within 
the National Front.” 


5—Trybuna Ludu: 





“The Seventh Plenum of the Central Committee of the Party 
had decided to annul the resolution of the Third Plenum of the 
CC of November 1949 with respect to the unfounded and harmful 
accusations directed at Comrades Wladyslaw Gomulka, Marian 
Spychalski and Zenon Kliszko, concerning their having tolerated 
{the acts of} a foreign agency. After the Seventh Plenary Session, 
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the representatives of the Politburo of the Central Committee 
of the Party talked to Comrade Gomultka; during the discussions, 
among other topics, basic problems of the Seventh Plenum were 
touched upon. After it had received a report of this discussion, 
the Politburo decided to restore his Party rights to Comrade 


Gomutka.” 
August 
19—Radio Warsaw commenting on the Polish National Front Com- 
mittee: ...“until the new democratic spirit becomes properly 


established in our political practice, all articles of the Constitution 
will remain mere words...” 

August 

25—Trybuna Ludu. “The Council of Ministers appointed General 

Waclaw Komar as Commander of the Internal Security Corps.” 
(Gen. Komar was arrested in 1953 for “treason”). 

September 

2—Excerpts from Press reports: 

A delegation of the Party’s Cenrtal Committee visited Yugo- 
slavia from August 25 to September 2, for the purpose of “inten- 
sifying brotherly relations” with Yugoslav Communists and be- 
coming “acquainted” with their “experiences.” The delegation was 
headed by Central Committee Secretary Franciszek Mazur who, 
in an interview with Yugoslav journalists on August 31, declared 
that: “What we have done in regard to democratization in Poland 
is only the beginning and the first step....For this reason... 
knowledge of the experience of Yugoslavia and other countries 
is indispensable for rapid progress.” 

The delegation had talks with Tito and a number of other 
Party leaders, visited factories and farms and, according to official 
reports, displayed particular interest in matters pertaining to the 
economic system, worker councils and local self-government. Po- 
land’s present interest in the Yugoslav “road to Socialism” was 
further emphasized on September 3, when a Parliamentary dele- 
gation left for Yugoslavia with a similar mission. 


September 
9—Nowa Kultura Excerpts from an article by Professor Edward 
Lipifski: 


“In agriculture we have a concrete and drastic exemple of how 
a bad theory must result in a bad, harmful policy. This bad, 
fetishistic, magical theory is composed of the following elements: 
the wrongly interpreted principle of the supremacy of politics 
over economics, the maniacal-cum-magical division of peasants into 
kulaks, medium and poor peasants ... the pseudo-revolutionary 
ideas about taxes of Treasury Department... the fact, that for 
many years the peasants have been deprived of building materials, 
chemical fertilizers, machines and equipment.” 
September 

21—Trybuna Ludu. Following are the statements of the members of 
the Polish parliamentary delegation after their return from 
Yugoslavia: 














“Deputy Speaker Stanislaw Kulczyfiski said, ‘One of the most 
characteristic features of present-day Yugoslavia is the independent 
thinking on problems of the construction of Socialist forms of 
life, and the courage to conduct independent experiments in this 
field. This feature has turned Yugoslavia into one of the most 
interesting countries in the family of nations building Socialism...’ 

“Member of Parliament Kiejstut Zemajtis, Minister of Metal- 
lurgy and Foundries, declared, ‘It was with the greatest interest 
that we studied the methods of running industry worked out and 
being used in Yugoslavia. Since the general line along which our 
Yugoslav comrades are solving this problem—democratization and 
decentralization of economic life—is of basic importance to us, 
there can be no doubt that although a number of problems are 
being solved there in a different manner than in our country, the 
utilization of Yugoslav experience can be of great assistance to us.’” 

September 

30—Warsaw weekly Po Prostu. From an article by T. Zochowski: 

“From the example of Soviet kolkhozes we could have observed 
in their most striking form all those absurdities and those sad 
phenomena which we now have in our collectives. These are: small 
harvests, stagnation, constantly increasing mechanization, a halt 
or even a decline in livestock production, high-handed administra- 
tion, an excessive number of Party and Government functionaries 
preying like parasites on the living body of the kolkhoz, a low 
allotted wage resulting in an eager search for extra-kolkhoz sources: 
of income (the private plot, seasonal work in various industries, 
speculation)... .” 

October 

9—Radio Warsaw announced “the resignation of Hilary Minc, First 
Deputy Premier, Member of Politburo and chief of economic 
planning.” 

* * * 


Although the above compilation of facts and opinions is limited ex- 
clusively to Communist sources, it nevertheless does present a clear picture 
of the development of two tendencies: an ever stronger wave of criticism 
in the press and an ever weaker resistance on the part of the regime. 

The atmosphere of crisis which developed in Poland in this connection 
reached its climax during the Poznan riots and during the trials resulting 
from the uprising. In the court room the roles were reversed. The defendants, 
defense counsel and witnesses came forward with an extremely sharp in- 
dictment of the regime and the Soviet occupation. Their depositions and 
speeches became a sinister record of the abuses of the regime and of the 
Soviet occupants, of the crimes of the secret police and of the desperate 
economic situation. The defense openly seconded the attacks of the defen- 
dants, and one counsel called the accused “hereos of the revolution.” The 
sentences passed in the first three Poznafi trials were extremely lenient. 
Further previously announced trials have been postponed, and a large 
number of the accused has been released. 

When the eighth Plenum of the Polish United Workers’ Party met 
on October 19, 1956 it was clear that the entire Polish people was seething 
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with revolutionary feelings directed against the Soviet occupants and their 
agents in Poland. 

The deliberations of the Plenum became the theater of a decisive strug- 
gle between two Communist factions: the “liberals” headed by first secretary 
Ochab and premier Cyrankiewicz, strengthened by the return of Gomulka, 
and the so-called Natolin faction (from the village of Natolin where that 
group held its meetings) headed by Politburo members Zenon Nowak, 

Marshal Rokossovski and General Witaszewski. 
| At the Plenum when the entire Politburo handed in their resignation 





and new elections to that body were to be held, a Soviet delegation composed 
of Khrushchev, Molotov, Mikoyan and Kaganovich suddenly appeared in 
Warsaw. 


Weare not yet in possession of an official account of the dramatic strug- 
gle between the Soviet team and the group of revolted Polish Communists. 
Jt appears from reports of well informed foreign journalists, later confirmed 
by the logic of facts, that the Russians presented the following ultimatum: 
either the Polish Communists will maintain the old set-up of the Politburo 
| together with Rokossovsky, or the USSR will be forced to use its divisions 
to make order in Poland. 

The majority of the Polish Politburo, headed by Ochab, rejected the 
ultimatum, and in case of further military pressure threatened to break 
off negotiations. That stand was supported by mass meetings of Polish 
workers throughout Poland. 

Negotiations continued until late in the night. Realizing that the situ- 
ation was explosive and that further resistance could provoke an outburst in 
the entire country the Soviet delegation yielded and on Saturday morning 
flew back to Moscow. After the Russians’ departure Gomulka delivered a 
speech in which he formulated a program of independence from Moscow, 
and on the following day (Sunday, October 21) the Plenum elected a new 
Politburo. The principal members of the pro-Soviet faction: Rokossovsky, 
Zenon Nowak, Mazur, Roman Nowak, Jézwiak and Dworakowski were 
cjected from the Politburo, and in their stead Gomutka (unanimously chosen 
first Party secretary), Jerzy Morawski, Loga-Sowinski and Stefan Jedrychow- 
ski were elected. Rokossovsky left for Russia “on leave” while in the entire 
civil and military administration a removal of Soviet agents and their re- 
placement by Gomutka supporters was begun. 




















JOZEF DOLINA 


POLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE AND RELATED ECONOMIC 


TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS, 1945-1955 , 
v- 


In general Poland does not publish the contents of economic treat- 
ies and agreements concluded with foreign countries. Polish press informa- 
tion on them, insufficient, unclear and very often contradictory during the 
first post-war years, after 1948 became laconic in form, avoiding any 
figures or essential details. Even the official information of some Free 
World countries concerning their agreements with Poland became similar, 
both in form and in contents, to those published in Poland, which seems 
to be a result of secret Polish clauses and reservations. (As an example, 
see the official British announcement concerning the Anglo-Polish agree- 
ment of July 5, 1952). 

The following compilation of post-war Poland’s foreign trade and re- 
lated economic treaties and agreements may be very helpful for those in- 
terested in Poland’s foreign economic relations, especially in her foreign 
trade. It is the result of a thorough research, and it contains much more and 
much more detailed information than may be found in any chronology of 
post-war economic events or in any special publication.’ 

The scope of information, however, differs largely as between par- 
ticular agreements, ranging from a fairly detailed presentation of the 
contents to a mere registration of a given agreement. (In many cases se- 
veral sources had been used to present only two or three lines of informa- 
tion on the contents of a given agreement; sometimes, however, no in- 
formation at all could be found concerning the contents of an agreement). 


Due to the length and comprehensive character of this work it will 
be published in parts, in the successive issues of this quarterly. Similarly, 
as the sources contain more than 700 items, it has been decided to omit 
them in this publication. However, a list of these sources may be obtained 
by the interested experts or scholars on request. 


1 Examples: Keesing’s Contemporary Archive registers only a very limited number 
of Poland’s more important treaties and agreementss; Keesings Archiv der Gegenwart 
registers more, but much less, both in number and scope, than contained in present 
compilation; United Nations publications (Economic Report 1945-47; World Economic 
Report 1948; World Economic Report 1949-50; World Economic Report 1950-51) 
have registered only 68 items concerning Poland in the 1945-1951 period, without 
even the most important details, as compared with 218 items presented in Mr. Dolina’s 
compilation. 
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Part I 


A. Soviet Bloc Countries 1945-1949 


1. October 20, 1944. First trade agreement concluded by the so-called 
Polish Committee of National Liberation. It was to bear the character of 
immediate help to Poland on the basis of short-term credit without interest. 

USSR’s deliveries: coal (45,000 tons); flour (25,000 tons); petroleum 
products (8,000 tons); automobiles (700); salt; matches; threads (yarn). 

Poland’s deliveries: coal; steel; zinc; lead, and machines. 

Date of deliveries: from USSR, October and November 1944; from 
Poland, within seven months, there were, however, two extensions, up to 
mid-1946. 

Turnover, according to various sources: 190 million zlotys in gold, 
ie. prewar zlotys; 190 million zlotys in gold or $36,000,000; 190 million zlo- 
tys in gold or $59,000,000; 105 million zlotys in gold each side. (190 million 
prewar zlotys, 95 million each side, was equal to $36,000,000). 


2. April 21, 1945. Treaty of friendship, mutual assistance, and post- 
war collaboration. 


3. July 7, 1945. Poland's first postwar trade agreement. 

USSR’s deliveries: iron, manganese, and chrome ores (280,750 tons); 
apatites (40,000); tin; copper; nickel; platinum screens (57.4 kg); gold 
(21.63 kg.); petroleum products; wool; cotton (25,000 tons); hides (100,000 
pieces); tobacco; cellulose (17,000 tons); 150 tractors; 1,350 automobiles. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, iron, zinc, cadmium, cement, soda, 
carbide, woolen and cotton fabrics, footwear, glass and glassware, and other 
commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1945. 

Turnover, according to various sources: about 600 million zlotys in 
gold; 595 million zlotys in gold or $112,264,000; 595 million zlotys in gold 
or $186,000,000; 311 million zlotys (probably each side). 

(Turnover: 595 million zlotys, ice. about $57,000,000 each side seems 
to be the real one, for it is supplied together with the list of commodities 
to be exchanged). According to some sources, this agreement contained a 
most favored nation clause. 





Because of the crucial importance of the following agreement for Po- 
lish-Soviet economic relations, the full text of it has been presented. 


4. August 16, 1945. Agreement between the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Provisional Government of National 
Unity of the Polish Republic concerning compensation for damages caused 
by German Occupation. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Provisional Government of National Unity of the Polish Republic, consi- 
dering that the German invasion of territories of the Soviet Union and 
Poland and the temporary occupation of Poland and of a considerable part 
of the territory of the Soviet Union by German troops caused tremendous 
damage to the Soviet Union and to the Polish Republic by the destruction 
of many towns, industrial enterprises, railways, and whole branches of the 
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national economy, the restoration of which requires the prolonged and 
strenuous efforts of the Soviet and Polish peoples, 

guided by the desire to render each other every assistance in carrying 
out the tasks connected with the amelioration of the above grave conse- 
quences of German occupation, 

have agreed upon the following: 


Article I 
In conformity with its statement at the Berlin Conference, the Soviet 
Government relinquishes in Poland’s favor all claims to German property 
and other assets and all claims to shares of German industrial and trans- 
portation enterprises throughout the territory of Poland, including that 
part of the territory of Germany which passes to Poland. 


Article 2 


In connection with the decisions of the Berlin Conference on the 
procedure governing the satisfaction of Poland’s reparation claims, the 
Soviet Government agrees to concede to Poland, from its share of the re- 
parations which are to be delivered to the Soviet Union: 

a) 15 per cent of all reparations deliveries from the Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany, to be effected in the period after the Berlin Con- 
ference; 

b) 15 per cent of the usable and complete industrial capital equipment 
which, as established by the Berlin Conference, must be received by the So- 
viet Union from the western zones of occupation of Germany, delivery of 
this equipment to Poland to be effected in exchange for other goods from 
Poland; 

c) 15 per cent of such usable and complete industrial capital equipment 
as is to be delivered to the Soviet Union from the western zones without 
payment or compensation in any way. 

In its turn, the Polish Government undertakes, beginning with 1946, 
to deliver to the Soviet Union once a year throughout the entire period of 
the ocuppation of Germany, at the special price agreed upon, eight million 
tons of coal during the first year of deliveries, 13 million tons annually in 
the next four years, and 12 million tons in each of the subsequent years of 
the occupation of Germany. 


Article 3 
The present Agreement shall become effective as soon as it is signed. 


5, September and November, 1945. Contracts for the delivery of 2,000 
/?/ Soviet locomotives and oil to Poland were concluded, possibly as a 
supplement to the agreement of July 7, 1945. 

6. November 23, 1945. Agreement on direct railway traffic, concerning 
the use of Polish railways by the Soviet Union in transit between the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet occupation zone in Germany. 


7. February 8, 1946. Special agreement on deliveries to Poland in two- 
month period (until March 31, 1946), 200,000 tons of grain. 


8. April 11 or 12, 1946. Agreement on reciprocal deliveries. 
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USSR’s deliveries: same commodities as in the agreement of July 7, 
1945, plus: 100,000 tons grain; 28,000 tons raw cotton; rubber, turpentine; 
colophony and others. 


Poland’s deliveries: same commodities as in agreement of July 7, 1945. 
Date of reciprocal deliveries: March 31, 1947. 
Turnover: $192,000,000 ($96,000,000 each side). 


9. May 28, 1946. USSR cancelled Poland’s obligations incurred by war- 
time supplies to the Polish Army formed in the Soviet Union (General Ber- 
ling’s army); agreed to supply Polish Army until a national armament in- 
dustry was established; expressed readiness to assist with credits from USSR 
gold reserves and to increase stocks of scarce supplies. 


10. August 12, 1946. The USSR handed over the control of the Oder 
River to Poland. 


11. March 5, 1947. Agreement on technical cooperation and economic 
and military aid to Poland including $28,885,000 gold loan. It provided 
for: (1) settlement of financial questions up to January 1, 1947; (2) interest 
free gold loan to Poland in the amount of $28,875,000 (or $28,885,000) for 
purchases abroad of machinery and food, to be repaid in goods in 9 years 
beginning March 1, 1950; (3) handing over to Poland of rolling stock cap- 
tured by USSR during the Soviet invasion in Poland in Sept. 1939. (4) 
granting to Poland of a part of war booty and a part of German navy; (5) in- 
creasing of USSR’s supplies to Poland of modern arms and military equip- 
ment on credit; (6) lowering of 1947 quota of “reparation” coal deliveries 
from 13 to 6.5 million tons; (7) scientific and technical cooperation in the 
sphere of industrial production. 


12. April 1947. Provisional trade agreement. 

USSR’s deliveries: cotton, iron ore, manganese ore, natural gas, ferroal- 
loys, lubricating oils, aluminum, asbestos. 

Poland’s deliveries: coke, zinc, sugar, calcinated soda, caustic soda, li- 
nen fabrics, cotton garments, knitting articles, cadmium, and other com- 
modities. 

Date of deliveries: April - June 1947. 

Turnover: about $26,000,000. 


13. August 4, 1947. One-year trade agreement, and agreement on grain 
deliveries to Poland. (According to some sources, agreement on grain de- 
liveries was concluded on August 29, 1947). 

USSR’s deliveries: cotton; iron and manganese ores; ferroalloys; apat- 
ites; petroleum products and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, textile fabrics, nonferrous metals, win- 
dow glass, sugar, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: April 1, 1947 - March 31, 1948. 

In addition, USSR contracted to deliver to Poland 300,000 ton of bread 
grain on the account of Poland’s claims for transit and future Polish deliver- 
ies. 


14, September 19, 1947. Announced agreement by which Poland re- 
ceived complete control of Baltic port of Szczecin (Stettin). 
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15. January 26, 1948. Five-year trade agreement and special agreement 
on Soviet deliveries to Poland or ‘avestment goods. 


1) Five-year trade agreement: 

USSR’s deliveries: cotton; chrome, iron, and manganese ores; asbestos; 
motor vehicles, tractors, and agricultural machines; petroleum products; 
aluminum; graphite; apatites, antimony, lubricating oils; ferroalloys; ball 
bearings; aircraft; chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, cement, zinc, locomotives, rolling stock, 
smelting manufactures, textiles, nonferrous metals, sugar, glass, caustic soda, 
calcinated soda, steel products, various chemicals and other commodities. 

Period of reciprocal deliveries: 1948-1952. 

Turnover: in the five-year period, $1,000,000,000; in 1948, $170,- 
000,000. Prices had to be fixed annually on the basis of world prices. 


2) Agreement on investment deliveries: 

USSR’s deliveries: total equipment for the following projects: foundry 
with the capacity of 1,5 million tons of steel per year; cement plant with ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons per year; fertilizers, soda, sulphuric acid, carbide, phe- 
nol and vinegar acid factories; total equipment for essembly shops for 
automobiles and trucks; machines and tools for petroleum, coal, foundry, 
textile, paper, chemical and metallurgical industries; technical help. 

Poland’s repayment: in 5 progressive yearly installments (10, 15, 20, 
25. and 30 per cent) with 3 per cent interest, beginning with the year 
following deliveries, with the following commodities: zinc, zinc sheets, soda, 
pipes for petroleum industry, rolled iron, locomotives, wagons, cement. coke. 

Period of USSR’s deliveries: 1948-1956. 

Total value of USSR’s deliveries: $450,000,000. In addition, the USSR 
contracted to deliver to Poland on credit terms 200,000 tons of grain. Quest- 
ions concerning the delivery in 1948 of German reparations to Poland were 
also reviewed. 


16. May 13. 1948. Protocol (in the framework of the five-year trade 
agreement of January 26, 1948) on reciprocal deliveries in 1948 to the va- 
lue of $220,000,000 ($110,000,000 each side). 


17. January 15 or 19, 1949. Protocol on reciprocal deliveries in 1949. 
According to Polish press announcements. it increased the reciprocal de- 
liveries by about 35 per cent as compared with quotas provided for in the 
five-year trade agreement. The total value of the turnover (imports plus ex- 
ports) had to reach in 1949 about 1,430,000,000 rubles or $270,000,000. 


18. June 29, 1949. See IV “Collective Agreements” No.3. 


ALBANIA 


1. January 1. or 22, or 23, 1949. One-year trade agreement. 

Albania’s deliveries: copper, pyrites. cotton, tobacco. crude oil, and other 
commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coastal craft, rolling stock, machines and tools, text- 
ile and metal manufactures, electrical equipment, and other commodities. 
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Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1949. , 

Turnover: $4,000,000, with certain commodity credits for Albania. 

2. November 22, 1949. One-year trade agreement. 

Albania’s deliveries: as in agreemnt of January 1, 1949, plus ores and 
wool. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, iron, sugar, textiles, machines, chem- 
icals, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1950. 

Turnover: “widening of exchange” and commodity credits for Albania. 


BULGARIA 


1. April 29, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: chrome and manganese ores, tobacco, sheep and 
goat skins. 

Poland’s deliveries: iron, sheet metals, various metal products, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, and other commodities 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: April 30, 1947. 

Turnover: $7,000.000. or $14,000,000, or $15.500,000. 


2. First quarter, 1947. Two contracts on delivery to Bulgaria (during 
1947-1948) of 20 narrow-gauge locomotives from Poland. 


3. September 1, 1947. One-year trade agreement. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: tobacco, lead concentrates, lamb skins, and other 
commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: iron and steel manufactures, rolling stock, chem- 
icals, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: August 31, 1948. 

Turnover: $17,000,000. 


4. May 29, 1948. Friendship, collaboration, and mutual assistance pact 
for the period of 20 years. 


5. May 30, 1948. Agreement on economic collaboration and goods ex- 
change for a period of five years. It provides for closer cooperation in in- 
dustry, agriculture, trade, communication, and other fields. Establishment of 
permanent commission of collaboration. 


6. August 30, or Sept. 1, 1948. Agreement (protocol?) on goods ex- 
change and payments, and agreement on communication. 

Bulgaria’s deliveries: tobacco, metal ores and concentrates, hides, dried 
fruits, cultures of oilplants, rice, grapes, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: machines and machine tools, electro-technical equip- 
ment, textiles. chemical and foundry articles, railroad equipment, and other 
commodities. 

Date of reciprocal goods deliveries: September 1, 1948-December 31, 
1949. 

Turnover: $20,000,000. 


7. March 27, 1949. Additional protocol, widening goods exchange and 
increasing its value by 60 per cent (about $24,500,000, according to some 
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sources, which compare this to the agreement of Septembsr 1, 1947; other 
sources compare this to the five-year agreement of May 30, 1948, which 
gives no information on anticipated turnover). 


8. September 30, 1949. Agreement on trade and payments in 1950, 
providing for a 64 per cent increase in turnover as compared with the 
1946 trade agreement (it is up to $23,000,000 or $25,400,000). Goods 
structure both of Bulgaria’s and Poland’s deliveries without significant 
change. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
1, July 16, 1946. 


a) Settlement of the accounts for supply of electric power from Poland 
to Czechoslowakia during the period May 1, 1945-April 30, 1946. Total 
value $2,699,158 (paid in cash). 

b) Arrangements for further supply of electric current beginning August 
1946, for the total value of $34,000,000 to be paid in free currency). 


2. August 8, 1946. Economic agreement on exchange of Polish electric 
current for Czechoslovak goods; established train and air service between 
Prague and Warsaw. 


3. March 10, 1947. Friendship and mutual assistance pact giving a 
basis for closer economic collaboration and for subsequently concluded 
agreements. 


4. May 2, or June 9, 1947. Provisional (short-term) trade agreement 
for the period May-June 1947. Turnover: $2,000,000. 


5. July 4, 1947. Five-year agreement on exchange of goods and on 
Czechoslovakia’s investment deliveries to Poland, and payments agreement. 
(These agreements were concluded with many other pacts, agreements, 
and protocols, fourteen in all, within the framework of the so-called economic 
collaboration convention, concerning commerce and navigation, transit, pay- 
ments, and collaboration in industry, agriculture, scientific-technical plan- 
ning and statistics). 

Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: technical equipment for rebuilding de- 
stroyed factories, various chemicals, kaolin, cellulose, special bricks, beech- 
wood laths, shoes, pharmaceuticals, hospital equipment, hops, seed grain, 
seed potatoes, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, 1.7 million tons yearly; zinc, electric power. 
table salt, dolomites, firing clay, gypsum, textile fabrics, artificial silk, 
vegetable parchment, various chemicals, foodstuffs. 

Date of deliveries: within five-year period, with the provision that 
detailed plans of exchange would be filled each year, and that two-thirds 
of Czechoslovakia’s investment deliveries was to be fulfilled within three 

ears. 
° Turnover: $500,000,000, of which $70,000,000 during the first year 
of the agreement; $150,000,000 was to be the value of Czechoslovakia’s in- 
vstment deliveries. 
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6. November 9, 1947. Details were published about an agreement 
concerning the construction, during 1948-1955, of the Oder-Danube canal 
at a cost of $250,000,000. 


7. Jan. 28, 1948. Agreement on deliveries to Czechoslovakia of 
1.150,000 tons of iron ore. pyrites, and phosphates. (The goods to be shipped 
from Poland seem to indicate that the report may be an error). 


8. March 19, 1948. Supplement to the five-year trade agreement and 
the creation of the so-called Coordinating Commission. 

Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: machines and apparatus, cable, paper, glass, 
paints, chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, chromium, salt, eggs. 

Turnover: $120,000,000 annually. 


9. April 1, 1948. Publication of a decision to grant Czechoslovakia 
a free zone in the port of Szczecin (Stetin). 


10. July 10. 1948. Agreement (protocol?) on detailed plan of goods 
exchange during the period July 1948-June 1949, providing for a turnover 
of $100,000,000. 


11. August 4, 1948. Agreement (Protocol of the Polish-Czechoslovak 
Council of Economic Collaboration, Commission of Commodity Exchange) 
fixing the value of mutual exchange of goods for the period until 1953 
at $800.000,000. It also provides for additional exchange in the sphere 
of agriculture, (breeding stock, seeds, etc.). 


12. Aug. 7, 1948. Agreement on co-ordination of economic planning, 
signed by the Council of Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Co-operation. Plans 
announced provided for the new industrial center in contiguous areas 
of Katowice (Poland) and Ostrawa (Czechoslovakia); the goal: 10 million 
tons of steel yearly. 


13. June 20, 1949. Protocol on exchange of goods in the second half of 
1949, up to the value of $50,000,000. 


14. June 29, 1949. See IV “Collective Agreements” No. 3. 
November 26, 1949. Protocol on goods exchange in 1950. It provides 
for a 25 per cent increase in turnover as compared with 1949. 


EAST GERMANY 


1. February 2, 1946. One-year trade agreement. 
Germany’s deliveries: potassium, fertilizers, various chemicals, synthetic 


rubber. 


Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, naphthalene, and other commodities. 
Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 31, 1946. 
Turnover: about $20,000,000 or $20,500,000. 


2. February 1947. Trade agreement. 
Turnover: Germany’s deliveries: $7.150.000; Poland’s deliveries: $7, 
010,000. 














3. March 29. 1947. One-year trade agreement. 

Germany's deliveries: potassium salts, mine props, scrap iron, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic gasoline, knitting machines, various chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, and by-products. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: until December 31, 1947. 

Turnoser: $26,000,000 — $28,000.000, with the provision for a pos- 
sible increase. 


4. March 15 or 16, 1948. One-year trade agreement. 

Germany’s deliveries: machines, potassium salts, scrap iron, metal 
manufactures, timber, various chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal. coke, benzol, naphthalene, pig iron, rolled 
iron, nonferrous metals, fish, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1948. 

Turnover: $56,000,000. 


5. September 28 or Oct. 15, 1948. Protocol on the increase of trade 
turnover in 1948 to the value of 90,000,000 or $96,000,000. 


6. March 29, 1949. One-year trade agreement. 

Germany's deliveries: textile and printing machines, machine tools, 
chemicals. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, nonferrous metals, iron, food articles. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1949. 

Turnover: $150,000,000. 


7. June 8, 1949. One-year trade agreement, or a special agreement 
on Germany's deliveries of machinery and epuipment to Poland. 

Germany’s deliveries: machines, optical and precision instruments, 
chemicals, metal products, minerals. 

Poland’s deliveries: grain, sugar, legumes ,china, paper. 

Turnover: $70,000,000 or $60,000,000. 


8. December 29, 1949. Supplementary agreement (protocol?), widening 
the list of goods to be exchanged provided for in the agreement of March 
29. 1949. 

Germany’s deliveries: fertilizers, furniture and other wood products, 
glassware, films. 

Poland’s deliveries: seeds and additional quotas of coal and coke. 


HUNGARY 


1. October 4, 1945. Short-term trade agreement. 

Hungary's deliveries: petroleum products, bauxite, medical and optical 
instruments, pharmaceuticals, rice, straw, wine, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal and coke. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: December 12, 1945. 

Turnover $500,000 or $1,260,000. 


2. June 28, 1946. Short-term agreement (up to June 30, 1947). 
Hungary's deliveries: as under the agreement of October 4, 1945, plus 
aluminum, chemicals, beans, paprica, fruits, wine, maize. 
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Poland’s deliveries: coal. coke, soda. zinc, chemicals. and other com- 


modities. 
Turnover: $11,200,000. 


3. July 23, 1947. Protocol on the method of liquidating the agreement 
of June 28, 1946, and temporary arrangement regulating exchange of 
goods during the transition period, up to Sepetmber 30, 1947 (until the 
conclusion of a new trade agreement). 

Hungary's deliveries: machines, medicines, sheep skins, seed pods, 
wine, fruits. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, fireproof materials. turf, iron ore, 
electrolytic zinc. salt-water fish. 


4. November 21 or 22, 1947. One-year trade agreement. 

Hungary’s deliveries: electrotechnical articles, pharmaceuticals, machines, 
minerals (aluminum), petroleum products. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, caustic soda, zinc sheet, and other 
commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1948. 

Turnover: “a considerable expansion of turnover” ($172,000,000 turn- 
over reported in Polish press seems to be an error, as the sum is highly 
improbable). 


5. May 13. 1948. Convention on Economic Cooperation (creation of 
the Permanent Commission of Economic Cooperation). 


6. November 1 or 7, 1948. One-year trade agreement. It was to be a 
starting point in the realization of the resolution of the Permanent Com- 
mission of Economic Cooperation, and it provided for “a considerable in- 
crease in the assortment of goods to be exchanged.” 

Hungary's deliveries: rolling mills’ products, electrotechnical articles, 
pharmaceuticals, oils, and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, chemicals, seeds and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1949. 

Turnover: $20,000,000. 


7. November 12, 1949. One-year trade and payments agreement. 

Hungary’s deliveries: machines, pharmaceuticals, petroleum products, 
aluminum. meat, fats, and other commodities, 

Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, timber, rolling mills’ products, freight 
wagons, various chemicals, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1950. 

Turnover: a 35 per cent increase as compared with 1949, ie., about 
$27,000,000, or double 1949 turnover, i.e., $40,000.000. 


RUMANIA 


1. July 7, 1945. Short-term trade agreement. 

Rumania’s deliveries: semifinished timber, timber for collieries, man- 
ganese ore, petroleum products, sunflower cakes, dried fruits, wine, pea 
flour, and other commodities. 
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Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, iron, iron pipes, sheet metal, drilling 
pipes, and other commodities. 


Turnover: 585 million Rumanian lei. (about $1.300.000). 


2. August 26, 1946. Protocol on extension of July 7, 1945 agreement 
to December 31, 1946. 


3. September 9. 1947, or January 16. 1948. Trade agreement; agreement 
on the return of Polish gold deposited in the Bank of Rumania in September 
1939, and an agreement on the liquidation of Poland’s debts to Rumanian 
tailroads for UNRRA’s shipments to Poland. 

Provisions of the trade agreement: 

Rumania’s deliveries: manganese and zinc ores, sheep skins, oil seeds, 
maize, sunflower cakes. 

Poland’s deliveries: agricultural machines and tools, fire-resistant ma- 
terials, coal, coke, textile products, railroad materials, machines, and carbon 
electrodes. 

Turnover: $8,000,000 ($4,000,000 each side). 


4. Date unknown. Agreement (protocol?) on the increase of the turn- 
over and on widening the list of goods to be exchanged provided for by 
the agreement of September 9, 1947. 

Rumania’s additional deliveries: petroleum products, metal concentrates. 
timber, agricultural and food products. 

Poland’s additional deliveries: foundry products, articles of the electro- 
technical industry. 

Increased turnover: $19,000,000 (38 million rubles each side). 


5. September 10, 1948. Convention on economic collaboration (esta- 
blishing a Permanent Economic Collaboration Commission), and trade and 
payments agreement. 

Rumania’s deliveries: crude oil, mining products, meat, fats, chemicals. 
and other commodities. 

Poland’s deliveries: coke, machines, precision instruments, and various 
products of the smelting, metal, electrotechnical, chemical and mineral 
industries, and other commodities. 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: 1949. 

Turnover: $25,000,000. 


6. January 26, 1949. Friendship, collaboration, and mutual assistance 
pact. 


7. April 14, 1949. Protocol on the increased exchange of goods (ad- 
ditional quantities of the same goods) and raising the value of the turnover 
in 1949 by 30 per cent, i.e. to about $32,500,000. 


8. December 1949. Trade agreement for 1950. It provides for an 
increase of the turnover as compared with 1949 (according to some sources, 
by 52 per cent; according to others, by 40 per cent, i.e, to $49,400,000: 
or $45,500.000.) 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


1. January 1, or 18, 1946. Short-term trade agreement. 

Yugoslavia’s deliveries: chrome, bauxite, magnesite, lead, quicksilver, 
electrolytic copper, zinc concentrates. 

Poland’s deliveries: natural gas, coal, coke, various chemicals (creosotic 
oil, nitric acid, pitch oil). 

Date of reciprocal deliveries: June 30, 1946. 

Turnover: $5,000,000 or $2,500,000. 


2. March 18, 1946. Twenty-year treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance. 


3. August 29, 1946. Short-term trade agreement. 
Date of reciprocal deliveries: April 1, 1947. 
Turnover: $4,000,000. 


4. May 24, 1947. Agreement on economic cooperation and five-year 
trade agreement. 

Yugoslavia’s deliveries: zinc, lead, and chrome ores; copper, antimony. 
timber, hemp, skins, tannins, tobacco. 

Poland’s deliveries: textile machines, rolling stock, coal, coke, iron, 
electrotechnical articles, textiles, and other commodities. 

Five-year turnover: $215,000,000. (Information that five-year turnover 
was to be only $88,400,000 seems to be unreal, for in 1948 alone the 
turnover was almost $48,000,000). 


5. Date unknown (1947). Protocol on list of goods to be exchanged 
in 1947-1948. 

Yugoslavia’s deliveries: hemp, hops, dried fruits, grapes, wine, acetone, 
sickles, scythes, medicinal plants, alkaloids, sea sponges. 

Poland’s deliveries: textile articles, pottery, naphthalene. electrodes. 


6. April 24, 1948. Agreement (protocol?), regulating within the 
framework of the five-year trade agreement of May 24, 1947, the exchange 
of goods in 1948, and providing for a turnover of $22,000,000 (probably for 
each side, since in 1948 a turnover of nearly $48,000,000 was reached). 


7. January 18, 1949. Agreement (protocol?) on exchange of goods 
in 1949. Details not available. 


8. July 5, 1949. Poland’s announcement of severance of trade relations 
with Yugoslavia. Official pretext: Yugoslavia failed to deliver the more 
important goods to Poland. 


9. September 30, 1949. The 1946 treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance terminated by Poland. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Adam Mickiewicz. 1798-1855. In Commemoration of the Centenary of His 
Death. UNESCO, 1955. pp. 295. 


Considering its auspices and considering the opportunity available to 
the compilers, this commemorative volume is a disappointing work. The re- 
servation stated in the Preface that the work “...is neither a work of erudition 
in literary history, nor a compilation of factual information” does not diminish 
the disappointment. 

The volume is divided into several sections. A brief biographical sketch 
by Irena Kucharska comes at the beginning. Following it is a section of essays 
by Polish, French, Russian and Czechoslovak scholars. The third section con- 
sists of a selection of English translations of the poet’s writings. A fourth sec- 
tion is made up of tributes by contemporaries of Mickiewicz. The concluding 
section is a bibliography of the more important translations of Mickiewicz’s 
works compiled by Piotr Grzegorczyk. 

In its plan this volume strongly resembles a comparable book published 
four years earlier, Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland. A Symposium {Ed. 
Manfred Kridl. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1951)}. In fact, it covers 
some of the ground already covered by the earlier book and lacks some of 
its virtues. This volume does not, for example. contain a single essay com- 
parable in brilliance or insight to the late Waclaw Borowy’s “Poet of Trans- 
formation” of the earlier book. It must be said, further, that neither of these 
books contains a biographyical essay at once as thorough and as concise as 
that by George R. Noyes in the Introduction to Poems by Adam Mickiewicz 
(New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1944). More- 
over, the editing in this volume is far from any desirable standard. Let two 
examples, one specific and one general, suffice. First, Irena Kucharska re- 
fers to Mickiewicz’s Ballady i romanse (contained in his first published 
volume of poetry, 1822) as Ballads and Lyrics; elsewhere throughout the vo- 
lume they are translated as Ballads and Romances.’ Second, most of the essays 
contain redundancies which should have been excised. 

The essays themselves are, with two exceptions, either a rehashed series 
of easy generalities. repetitions or condensations of previously published 
studies, or plainly tendentious. Jan Parandowski’s essay “Introduction to the 
Life and Works of Adam Mickiewicz” is a curiously blighted paean of 
praise. What strikes one as peculiar in it is not the high praise it tenders the 
poet, but rather its curious ambivalence. On the one hand, Parandowski 
glosses over Mickiewicz’s failure to take part in the November rising by say- 
ing simply: “He had not been able to take part in the rising...” This at- 
titude of ignoring the poet’s human faults or shortcomings was what led 


1QOne is tempted to speculate what caused the author — or her translator — 
to commit a most interesting slip of the tongue by referring to the Decembrist revolt 
as the “Octobrist movement.” Whatever else it may mean this is a delightful, it 
unintentional, perverting of the historical process. : 
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Boy-Zelefiski to write caustically about those who would make a bronze 
statue out of the living man. On the other hand, Parandowski allies himself 
with Boy clearly when he writes: “It is believed that he [Mickiewicz] died 
of cholera.” For it was Boy who had raised doubts about the cause of the po- 
et’s death. 

Jean Fabre’s interesting, even provocative, essay “Adam Mickiewicz 
and European Romanticism” is well worth reading. Fabre attempts to meet 
head on what is perhaps the primal characteristic of European Romanti- 
cism — the concern with the function of the poet. Unfortunately this at- 
tempt is actually sidestepped, for Fabre is limited by his view of poetry, 
which is that “..poetry can derive its justification only from its own 
being; everything else that is given to it is subsidiary.” Thus though Mickie- 
wicz was the best exemplar of his time of the close connection between life 
and poetry, his great example remains a great, even a tragic lesson. 

Serge Sovietov’s essay “Mickiewicz in Russia” is hardly a worthy con- 
tribution to this volume. Its analysis of Mickiewicz’s writings, particulary of 
the Crimean Sonnets, is pedestrian enough though, almost perversely, it pat- 
terns itself somewhat on the theories of the Russian Formalist school, re- 
cently readmitted into grace. Aside from the literary analysis, the main 
purpose of this article is to make Mickiewicz a close kinsman of the De- 
cembrists, a purpose strongly pursued by some Soviet and Polish scholars to- 
day. The fact is that this purpose is somewhat at variance even with the 
official viewpoint in the Soviet Union regarding this question. On this 
matter the reader would be well advised to read Wactaw Lednicki’s article 
“Pushkin, Tyutchev, Mickiewicz and the Decembrists,” SEER, XXIX (1950- 
51). 375-401. 

Maxime Leroy’s article “Adam Mickiewicz in France, Professor and 
Political Philosopher” also is not a contribution worthy of the name. Its 
thesis that Mickiewicz’s writings have preserved their “national vitality” 
is self-evident. Leroy’s analysis of Mickiewicz’s political views is superficial. 
Nowhere does he indicate that he has read or profited from Wiktor Wein- 
traub’s excellent analysis of this aspect of Mickiewicz’s activity. Again one is 
compelled to refer the reader elsewhere, to Weintraub’s “Adam Mickiewicz, 
the Mystic-Politician,” Harvard Slavic Studies, Vol. 1 (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1953), pp. 137-78. 

One reads Giovanni Maver’s “Adam Mickiewicz and Italy” with relief 
and with pleasure. Lucidly and gracefully, Maver describes, with many new 
details, the impact of Mickiewicz’s personality and thought on Italian minds 
from his own day to ours. Especially interesting is his exposition of Mazzini’s 
relationship to Mickiewicz, the most telling one this reviewer has yet read. 
And one does not become surprised — after reading what precedes — at 
a continuing Italian interest in Mickiewicz. 

The next essay in this volume is the one by Karel Krejci, “Mickiewicz 
and the Literature of the Western and Southern Slavs.“ Krejci had contribu- 
ted an article on “Mickiewicz and Bohemia” to the earlier commemorative 
book, mentioned above, and by and large, the reader is urged to read the 
earlier article. The later one — like the earlier — seems to rely, for_its 
substantive portions on Marian Szyjkowski’s Polska ucast v ceskem narodnim 
obrozeni (The Polish Role in the Czech National Revival), but the later 
‘one is distorted by dialectical materialism. It is not the same man writing; 

















or it is the same man writing under entirely different and disruptive pres- 
sures. 

Juliusz Kleiner's “Poland in Pan Tadeusz” is written with Kleiner's 
usual learned urbanity. Unfortunately it is nothing more than a condensation 
of the second part of the second volume of his Mickiewicz (1948) and thus 
brings nothing new to any except uninitiated readers. Yet it must be said 
that Kleiner’s objectivity on this delicate topic is refreshing even on second 
reading. 

On the whole the less said about translations from Mickiewicz’s poetic 
works the better. The reviewer has not yet read the latest volume of trans- 
lations, some excerpts of which were printed in the first issue of this review. 
But he hopes that they mark an improvement over what might be called 
the well intentioned, pioneer translations of the Poems already refered to. 
At any rate, the only new translations in this volume are a re-translation of 
an article from La Tribune des Peuples and a previously untranslated portion 
of an article on Socialism from the same periodical. 

The tributes by contemporaries of Mickiewicz are also gathered from 
various sources, mostly French and English, which are fairly readily available. 
They are nothing more than reprints, and rather scanty ones at that. 

There is scant reason to quibble with Piotr Grzegorczyk’s bibliography, 
and yet, one must. The usually reliable Grzegorczyk confuses Columbia 
University with a non-existent University of New York, and for inexplicable 
reasons fails to mention two valuable bibliographical articles: Vilim Fran- 
ci¢’s “Adam Mickiewicz w chorwackich i serbskich przektadach,” Pamietnik 
Stowianski (Slavic Review). Vol. I (1949), 130-47; and Julije Benesi¢’s 
“Przektady z literatury polskiej u Chorwatéw i Serbéw od 1835 do 1947 r.” 
lbid., Vol. Il (1951), 89-106. 

The second thoughts that writing a review bring into being have 
remained unchanged. This volume is a lost opportunity. So much of Mic- 
kiewicz remains vital to any reader; yet this work fails to bring Mickiewicz 
vividly before the eyes of a contemporary reader. 


Wayne University EDMUND ORDON 


Waclaw Lednicki, Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman: The Story of a Masterpiece, 
With an Appendix Including, in English, Mickiewicz’s “Digression,” Push- 
kin’s “Bronze Horseman,” and Other Poems. University of California Publi- 
cations: Slavic Studies, Vol. I. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. Pp. 163. 


Waclaw Lednicki, Bits of Table Talk on Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Goethe, Tur- 
genev and Sienkiewicz. International Scholars Forum. A Series of Books by 
American Scholars. No. 5. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Pp. 263. 
Pushkin’s poem, The Bronze Horseman, was written at his Boldino 
estate in October 1833. This poem—with its opening picture of Petersburg, 
followed by the tale of flood, the misfortune of Eugene, his protest, his flight 
from the pursuing “bronze horseman,” his ruin—certainly ranks among 
the poetic masterpieces of world literature. 
The complexity of its genesis, its depth of meaning as a completed 
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work of art, is sensitively brought out by Professor Lednicki in his mono- 
graph Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman: The Story of a Masterpiece; meticulously 
analyzing and synthesizing, he discusses: the unique history of Petersburg 
in Russian literature, the epic figure of Peter the Great and Falconet’s monu- 
ment to him, Mickiewicz’s subjective interpretation of this monument in 
his Digression, Pushkin’s personal relations and poetic controversy with 
Mickiewicz, Pushkin’s views on Russian historical development and his 
ambivalent attitude towards Peter the Great, Pushkin’s last difficult years 
‘in Petersburg and the intrusion of Nicholas I into the affairs of his life, 
the connections between The Bronze Horseman and earlier works of Pushkin, 
as well as works of other writers. This is some of the material examined 
in Professor Lednicki’s monograph. 

It is impossible, Professor Lednicki asserts at the outset of his study, 
to reduce to “one single ‘central idea’ the impression which this work awakens 
in the reader.” The work of art is integral, autonomous; no single theme 
constitutes the direct aim of the poet. “Only the work as a whole constituted 
such an aim.” It is this awareness of the aesthetic integrity of a work of art 
that underlies Professor Lednicki’s expert handling of the rich play of themes 
in The Bronze Horseman. 

Professor Lednicki’s monograph is divided into four compact chapters: 
“Interpretations” (I), “Genesis, Reminiscences, and Auto-Reminiscences” 
(II), “Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Falconet” (III), “Petersburg, Peter the Great, 
The Emperor” (IV). These are followed by a useful appendix including, 
in English, the texts of Mickiewicz’s Digression (from his Forefathers’ Eve, 
Part II), Pushkin’s The Bronze Horseman, and other poems pertinent to 
the analysis. 

Particularly interesting is Professor Lednicki’s discussion of the influ- 
ence of Pushkin’s personal and literary relations with Mickiewicz upon the 
content and ideology of The Bronze Horseman. Mickiewicz’s Digression 
with its “unambiguous allusions” to Pushkin, its attack on Russian autocracy 
and its pessimistic commentary on Russia’s historical destiny—is seen as 
a stimulus to Pushkin’s historical-philosophical thinking in The Bronze 
Horseman, to his “philosophical justification and defense of Russia's histori- 
cal development.” Placing his examination of The Bronze Horseman for the 
moment on the plane of the Pushkin-Mickiewicz poetic controversy, the 
writer himself does not fail to note that “it must not be forgotten that 
Mickiewicz’s role is not the only factor in the formation of this very com- 
plex poem.” But on this plane “the poem appears as a kind of Russian 
finale to the poetic controversy.” 

The Bronze Horseman, Professor Lednicki shows, is far more than 
a panegyric of autocracy. There is a close link between the complex existence 
ot Pushkin in Petersburg and the tragedy of “poor” Eugene. The pathos 
and protest of Eugene is seen against the background of Pushkin’s own 
ambivalent feelings towards Peter the Great, his class feeling of offense 
et the Russian social-political order initiated by Peter, his increasing respect 
for, and identification with, the tiers état, his tragic relations with Nicholas I. 
“It is impossible to deny,” Professor Lednicki concludes, “the tragic dualism 
which characterizes The Bronze Horseman, and this suffices to question, 
categorically, the apotheosis of the state Moloch as the alleged basic idea 
of this poem.” 
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Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman is a poem of paradox. It is just this paradox 
that Professor Lednicki brings out and evaluates in his fine monograph. 

Bits of Table Talk on Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Goethe, Turgenev and 
Sienkiewicz consists of ten essays devoted to comparative studies in Russian 
and Polish literature. The collection opens with a study of Pushkin’s prose 
(“The Prose of Pushkin”) and its influence on Russian literature. In these 
pages Professor Lednicki discloses the tremendously rich and compressed 
genius of Pushkin’s relatively small output of prose. The study on Pushkin’s. 
slight tale The Snowstorm (Chapter II), is devoted largely to a rather com- 
plex literary genealogy of this story; but in the final pages the author 
deftly brings out the qualities which mark this tale as a little masterpiece. 

“The Nest of Gentlefolk and the ’Poetry of Marriage and the Hearth’,” 
(Chapter III) discloses through a fine analysis of Pushkin’s influence on 
The Nest of Gentlefolk a deep poetic affinity between Pushkin and Turgenev. 
From the comparative study of Pushkin and Turgenev, the reader passes to 
a detailed philological exegesis of the line “Tsar Alexander’s column it 
exceeds/in splendid unsubmissive height” in Pushkin’s poem Monument, 
(Chapter IV), a poem in which the poet summarizes his poetic achievements 
and their national significance. 


The focus of interest shifts in “Adam Mickiewicz: Poland’s Romantic 
Ambassador to the Court of Realism” and “Mickiewicz at the Collége de 
France” (Chapters V, VI) to the moral-spiritual and intellectual life of Mic- 
kiewicz. The strange inactivity, the “fatal passivity” of Mickiewicz at the 
time of the Polish Insurrection of 1830, was followed by an outburst of 
creative activity. Mickiewicz’s brilliant Forefathers’ Eve, Part Ill, written 
shortly after the Insurrection of 1830-31, was “preeminently an act of 
expiation and purification for the poet himself.” Only now, Professor Led- 
nicki points out, was it possible for the’ poet to become a teacher, to write 
the Books of the Polish Nation and of the Polish Pilgrimage. “Mickiewicz 
at the Collége de France” brings out many of the problems and achievements 
of Mickiewicz as poet-scholar in the years (1840-44) that he held the chair 
of “Slavic language and literatute” at the Collége de France. 


The next two essays in the collection are devoted to aspects of the 
literary relations between Pushkin and Mickiewicz. “Ex Oriente Lux (Mic- 
kiewicz and Pushkin)” (Chapter VII) is a wide ranging survey of the 
Oriental theme in Mickiewicz and Pushkin. In “Pushkin’s Tazit and Mic- 
kiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod” (Chapter VII) Professor Lednicki defends the 
hypothesis that Pushkin’s poem Tazit contains a concealed polemic with Mic- 
kiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod. 


The final essays, “Goethe and the Russian and Polish Romantics,” and 
“Henryk Sienkiewicz” (chapters IX, X), though thematically unrelated, 
form a peculiar unity in that they bring out a predominatly moral contrast 
suggested by the personalities of Goethe and Sienkiewicz. The Goethe essay 
is an exposition of the ideological rejection of Goethe by the Polish and 
Kussian Romantics — a rejection based on Goethe’s indifference to the na- 
tional strivings of peoples, his deprecatory attitude (in the opinion of the 
Romantics) towards suffering and heroism. “Not to accept Goethe meant 
not to accept the world as it is.” This essay brings out very well the deep mo- 
rality and integrity of the Polish and Russian Romantics. The Romantic 
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portrait of Goethe, to be sure, is onesided, but it does illuminate some of 
the contradictory and less attractive aspects of the great German writer. 

“Henryk Sienkiewicz” is a warm but realistic backward glance at the 
life and work of a writer whose popularity has in large measure now passed 
into history. This writer “won his country and the world by the perfection 
of his eclectic art and by a kind of appealing and, I venture to say, mediocre 
common sense.” “Sienkiekicz was not a great thinker, he was not a deep 
philosopher of history, but he was endowed with a wonderful although 
simple and elementary moral health..” That very moral sense which in the 
view of the Romantics was absent in Goethe was strongly manifested in 
Sienkiewicz through his love of country. his concern for the moral fate of 
man, his humanity. 

The gathering of these various essays in a separate volume is a happy 
circumstance. Professor Lednicki brings to his various themes not only the 
force of his erudition, but a sensitive appreciation of the artist and a respons- 
ivness to moral values in art. It is this responsiveness to moral values that 
leads him to attack Dostoevsky in his recent book Russia, Poland and the 
West for his “moral ambivalence.” It may be in part, at least, the opposite 
quality — the “moral health”of Pushkin and Mickiewicz, Turgenev and Sien- 
kiewicz — that draws to them the concentrated interest of Professor Lednicki. 
It is the intensity of that interest which makes of these pages stimulating 
reading for the followers of Russian and Polish literature. 


Yale University ROBERT L. JACKSON 


Nagorski Zygmunt, Sr., Editor. Legal Problems Under Soviet Domination. 
Studies of the Association of Polish Lawyers in Exile in the United States, 
Vol. I, pp.132, New York, 1956. 


This symposium, edited by Mr. Zygmunt Nagorski Sr., President of the 
Association of Polish Lawyers in Exile in the United States, contains the fol- 
lowing studies: “The Satellite State — a Modern Case of Intervention” by 
Titus Komarnicki, “Soviet Conception of Law and Protection of Human 
Rights” by Marek Korowicz. “Draft of a New Civil Code for Poland” by 
Zygmunt Nagorski, “The Evolution of the Polish Labor Law, 1945-1955” 
by Kazimierz Grzybowski and “Aspects of Coexistence” by A.J.M. van Dal. 

In an interesting and stimulating introduction, Professor Arnold Zurcher 
of New York University stresses the task of removing the semantic hypo- 
crisy concerning the institutions, political morals and goals of World Com- 
munism. Next he presents the task of elucidating in systematic fashion the 
true basis of the Communist polity. with particular attention being directed 
to the monopolistic control of the Communist oligarchy over every facet of 
organized society and to the reliance of the Communist rulers upon a large 
measure of coercion or threat of coercion in order to keep their governmen- 
tal monopoly intact. He concludes that the third task to which the free 
world’s scholarship must address itself, if it is to provide an effective apprai- 
sal of the Communist system, is that of considering alternatives to Commun- 
ism. At the same time, he states that these alternatives must “be considered 
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in the light of the permanent influences that are likely to flow from the 
changes which Communism has wrought among the people it has enslaved” 
(p.8); and that the main effort is being directed toward clarification of Com- 
munist terminology, especially in the legal and constitutional field, and hence 
to the unraveling of Communism’s true purpose. 

Professor Zurcher does not believe in the sincerity of the Kremlin's 
new rulers when they talk about the “spirit of Geneva” or the “Martini 
Road.” He believes that in Khrushchev’s hands, as in Stalin’s, the Kremlin 
remains what it has been since the beginning of the Communist Revolu- 
tion — Communism’s oligarchy in action, and “as such it represents the road 
away from popular responsibility for government; from morality and the rule 
of law; from orderly political action; and from the ideal of the free citizen. 
Its methods remain those of monopoly, arbitrary action, distortion of the 
truth and reliance upon violence” (p.10). 

With man’s intelligence conscripted and his will paralyzed within the 
Soviet Union and its captive lands, it is quite understandable that those 
who have escaped the Soviet yoke should deem it their duty to warn man- 
kind, challenge Communism and deny it prescriptive value. “This duty,” 
writes Professor Zurcher, “the authors of these essays discharged in ad- 
mirable fashion.” (p.11). 

The main theses of the symposium are formulated by its Editor as 
follows: 

“Law and Justice are always the chief victims of wars. In our times 
they are also victims of a “philosophy” based upon the belief that man’s 
soul and individuality should be crushed and made tools of a small group, 
which pretends to be the personification of wisdom as to the man’s needs 
and goals. Every individual and every human community should bow be- 
fore that wisdom and obediently accept its judgements as supreme and final. 
This philosophy, deprived of its phraseology and translated into language of 
reality, means enslavement of man and of nations. It means the worst kind 
of enslavement — that of mind and soul.” (p.6). 

In his essay on “The Satellite State,” Titus Komarnicki, former Polish 
delegate to the League of Nations and professor of international law, sees the 
following main features as characteristic of a Satellite State: First, govern- 
ment by a minority of the native population owing its allegiance to a pro- 
tective power and not to its own nation. Second, the principle of non-inter- 
ference by the outside world in the affairs of an allegedly independent state 
based on the principle of sovereignty. Third, the denial of any pressure on 
the part of the protecting power on the authorities of the satellite state under 
the pretext of the free consent of the latter to an undue influence from “the 
primary body” (p.15). 

As long as the populations of the “people’s democracies” are debarred 
from the free choice of the constitutional and social order under which 
they wish to live, the principle of the sovereign equality of the member states 
remains a dead issue because the continuous Soviet intervention in the ex- 
ternal and internal affairs of satellite countries rests on a social and consti- 
tutional order imposed by the Soviet Union, which uses as its proxies for 
this purpose Communist stooges. The reappearance of the satellite state ac- 
cording to Dr. Komarnicki, is one of the gravest symptoms of the morbid 
state of the international community. 
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Marek Korowicz, of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, makes 
a penetrating analysis of such fundamental legal concepts as: State, Law. 
Justice, Equality, and Constitution, and shows how they are interpreted 
and applied by Soviet lawyers. In truly Orwellian fashion he uncovers the 
meaning of these seemingly lofty Soviet concepts which in practice become 
reduced to the brutal force of the few used in order to impose the lawless 
tyranny over the mass of the enslaved population. His analysis of legal 
terms is but an introduction to an inquiry as to whether basic human rights 
can be protected under the Soviet legal philosophy. 

The author’s conclusion is that “the Communist legal conceptions, 
based on the principle of relentless class struggle, push back the organization 
of human society to the dark ages. Since the State and Law, justice, equality, 
and democracy, have for the Communists a class character, there is no im- 
partial objective legal basis for an adequate protection of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms as we understand them.” (p. 50). 

Professor Korowicz recommends “a thourough understanding of the 
theory and practice of the Soviet legal system by democratic jurists” because 
such an understanding “should contribute to stressing among the broad 
masses of the peoples in the free world the consciousness of danger to 
the freedom of every human being, a danger arising from the communist 
ideology, and from the communist conceptions of Law and Justice” (p. 50). 

Mr. Nagorski writes with the utmost detachment about things which, 
in reality, are shaking the true order or our modern Western civilization. 
His analysis of fundamental concepts such as property and free contract, 
and the way in which under the impact of planned Communist economy, 
property is being transformed into “non-property” and contracts into 
“non-contracts”, is marked by profound legal insight. He demonstrates 
the process of hollowing out the contents of a legal term, stating that a 
term without content is merely an empty form. He adds that the legal 
terms used in the draft of a New Civil Code for Poland are almost all 
reduceable to empty forms, and remain only shadows of the meanings 
formerly attached to them. 

Mr. Kazimierz Grzybowski, who is Assistant Editor with the Law 
Library of the Library of Congress, writes on the evolution of Polish Labor 
Law during the fateful decade 1945-1955. His essay contains much more 
than is indicated by its title. In it he not only gives the history of legislation 
in the field of labor, but also skillfully presents the impact of its changes 
on the national economy in industry and agriculture. He ably demonstrates 
the transformation of trade unions, the nature of State enterprises, the 
functions performed by collective bargaining and by wages, the deve- 
‘lopment of arbitration and. conciliation, and the role played by the 
so-called “discipline of labor.” All these institutions became cogs in the 
great exploitative machinery of the State in its capacity as employer, and 
in its endavor to squeeze out the energy of the working people for the 
purpose of fullfilling its economic plans. Mr. Grzybowski concludes with 
sadness that “At the present time some of the labor laws enacted in the 
inter-war years remain on the statute book. Many of the forms of labor 
odganization which took root in certain industries (e.g. brotherhoods in 
coal mining) are still in existence. But the old spirit of the Polish law 


has disappeared” (p. 96). 
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In his interesting lecture on “Aspects of Coexistence’ Mr. A.J.M. van 
Dal, Vice-President of the International Commission of Jurists, comments 
that: 


We will only be able to give our confidence to the Russian 
leaders, if their regime furnishes us with guarantees that crimes, 
as occurred in the past, will not be possible any more in the future, 
not within Russia and not outside Russia. 

Those guarantees are: independent judges, an independent bar, 
an independent administration of justice, an independent parliament, 
which means free elections: and the clear and unambiguous dis- 
position of the government to respect the rights and liberties of the 
individual under the rule of law and provide effective means for 
their enforcement. If the Communist regimes furnish us with guar- 
antees, we are prepared to believe in a “peaceful coexistence” which 
is more than an armed truce (p. 104). 


The volume also includes a detailed report on the proceedings of 
the Fourth National Congress of the Association of Polish Jurists, held 
in Warsaw on December 17-19, 1955 and on a “five-year plan of Legal 
Research” proposed by the Legal Science Committee of the new Polish 
Academy of Sciences in Warsaw. Finally, there are two interesting book 
reviews by Mr. Korowicz and Mr. Grzybowski. 

The publication merits reading as well as study by American lawyers 
and by all those who are interested in the affairs and the fate of Eastern 
Europe in general and of Poland in particular. 


ZYGMUNT EPSTEIN 


Church and State Behind the Iron Courtain, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania and an Introduction on the Soviet Union. Research Studies of 
the Mid European Law Project at the Library of Congress, by the members 
of the Project, V. Gsovski general editor. New York: Frederick Prager, 
1955, pp. xxxi, 311. 


Although there is unity of purpose in the five studies included in the 
book, i.e. to describe the position of religion and of churches in Russia and 
four satellite states in Eastern Europe, each study adopts a different ap- 
proach to the problem at hand. 

The position of the Orthodox Church in Russia is described to provide 
a background for the reports covering the four satellite countries. Conse- 
quently, the emphasis in the treatment of the Soviet Union is on the 
theoretical aspects of communism in its relations with religion and the place 
of religion in the communist pattern of life. The history of events in Russia 
begins with the description of the treatment of churches and religion since 
the revolution with no reference to the situation under the imperial regime. 

After the policy in Russia of total annihilation of churches and religion, 
which lasted until the German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941, the So- 
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viet government adopted a more tolerant attitude, permitting some religious 
practices and the reeastablishing of the rudimentary hierarchy of the Orth- 
odox Church. This new attitude to the Orthodox Church was followed by a 
new development. The Church has become one of constant supporters of So- 
viet policies, and lent its support for propaganda abroad. However, the posi- 
tion of the Orthodox Church in Russia is highly precarious, guaranteed by no 
laws, and consequently subject to instant withdrawal of all privileges. 

When after the end of World War II Soviet influence spread to several 
nations in Eastern Europe, the current Soviet pattern of state and church re- 
lations was adopted by the governments of the satellite countries.Nevertheless 
the regimes, which finally evolved differ from country to country, depending 
primarily on the stamina of individual church leaders. and the popular support 
which the churches could count upon in their struggle for survival with some 
degree of independence. It is to the credit of the authors of the individual re- 
ports that each of them included only that much of the historical background 
as to make it easier to understand the present situation. While a comparatively 
long historical perspective is necessary to describe the situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia, it is less essential in Poland, where owing to the territorial changes the 
population became almost totally Polish with Roman Catholicism as the do- 
minant religion. 

The general purpose of the government policies in the Soviet sphere of 
influence was to reduce the importance of the organized churches as a moral 
force obstructive to the policies of the sovietization of life behind the Iron 
Curtain. Charitable and educational institutions controlled by the churches 
were nationalized, their property confiscated, and their financial affairs placed 
under special agencies with vast powers of control. 

At the same time not only the contact between the population and the re- 
ligious leadership was restricted to purely religious aspects but a series of me- 
asures were adopted in order to lower the prestige of the clergy. A great num- 
ber of bishops, prelates and priests were tried for political and common crimes 
in order to weed out more independent personalities from the hierarchy and 
to terrorize the rest into a cooperative attitude, with regard to government po- 
licies at home and abroad. Contacs of various religious groups with church 
groups abroad, and in particular of the Catholic churches with the Holy See 
were either made impossible or came under strict supervision. At the same 
time, the regimes in all countries endeavored to instigate various movements 
within the clergy in opposition to the vast majority of the loyal priesthood, 
and thus weaken churches from inside. 

But the policy of modus vivendi on Soviet terms was restricted exclusively 
to those religious organizations which had influence on the great masses of the 
population. Churches with lesser numbers of followers were destroyed and 
their leadership either forced to flee or imprisoned. Uniates were forced (with 
exception of Hungary) to join the orthodoxy and thus came with the national 
crthodox churches under the sway of the “Soviet Orthodox Church.” 

The book is extremely well documented. Translations of relevant docu- 
ments, pastoral letters, laws and decrees are indluded. Tables or legislation go- 
verning church and state relations are given, and a detailed index makes use 
cf the book very easy. 


KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 
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John A. Lucacs: The Great Powers and Eastern Europe, New York: Amet- 
ican Book Co., 1953, pp. xii, 878. 


The most recent survey of European Civilization, Brinton, Christopher 
and Wolffs’ A History of Civilization, saw fit to ignore one of the most 
vital, exciting, and positive developments in contemporary historiography— 
the concentrated exploration and presentation of the East Central European 
past. Even so significant an event in general history as Sobieski’s deliverance 
of Vienna is ignored, creating, in its culminative effect, the impression that 
East Central Europe is part of the Byzantine-Muscovite-Soviet civilization 
to which its few references are generally linked. Though some foundation 
for such an association might exist in post-Hitlerite Europe, it is difficult 
to see such an accomplished orientation in the years before, particularly in 
the twenty odd years following Pilsudski’s “Miracle” on the Vistula, which 
for the “Western” way of life has a significance comparable to that of 
Sobieski’s feat in 1683. As Sobieski’s East Central Europe is generally igno- 
red by Brinton, Christopher and Wolff, so too is that of Pilsudski. But 
whereas a number of easily accessible and competent works surveyed the 
long and generally accepted significance of Sobieski’s contribution to 
“Western” European civilization, no such similar work attempted to negoti- 
ate the overwhelming mass of sources in which a solution was to be found 
to the controversial and often distorted events of pre World War I and 
World War II East Central Europe, until the publication of John A. Lukacs’ 
The Great Powers and Eastern Europa. 


The significance of Lukacs’ contribution lies not in its finality, for the 
ever appearing there and heretofore inaccesible materials are, and will con- 
tinue to shed new light upon the relationships between the Great Powers 
and the thirteen states of East Central Europe. Rather it lies in its successful 
and scholary survey of the vast source materials in which that narrative is 
to be found. In this respect it will remain an historical landmark for many 


years to come. ‘ 


The work itself is divided into six parts: Part I (1917-1934), “Introduc- 
tion—The Illusion of Independence,” pp. 3-34; Part Il (February 1934— 
October 1938), “The Diplomatic Revolution,” pp. 35-189, including a twenty 
three page appendix on “Munich in Retrospect: The Russian Role”; Part III 
(October 1938—June 1941), “Between the German Hammer and Russian 
Anvil,” pp. 193-412; Part IV (1941-1944), “The War of Wars,” pp. 415-565; 
Part V (January 1944—July 1945), “The Russian Era Begins,” pp. 569-681, 
including a four page appendix on “Mr. Churchill and the Balkan Invasion 
Debate;” and Part VI (1946-1952), “Epilogue.” A one-hundred-and-twenty- 
four set of “Explanatory Notes” — an invaluable store of information — 
and an idispensable fifteen page “Bibliographical Note” follow. 


The greater part of the work, therefore, treats of the post-1934 period; 
each succeeding chapter providing the reader with a greater reward cul- 
minating in the excellent and original though somewhat pessimistic survey 
of the post-World War II period. Part I, however, is rather controversial, 
as its title “The Illusion of Independence” would suggest. Confusing also 
is the author’s constant reference to “Central-eastern Europe.” Aside of these, 
the work remains an excellent and easily readable — though sometimes a bit 
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too factual — survey of the relations of the Great Powers, Western and 
Eastern, with the thirteen states between. 

Lukacs clearly demonstrates the impossibility of understanding Western 
European realities without taking consideration of East Central European 
history. It is unfortunate that so excellent a survey of European history as 
Brinton, Christofer and Wollf’s should be marred by a failure to note 
this relation. 


St. John’s University EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


Arthur Evans Wood. Hamtramck Then and Now: A Sociological Study of a 
Polish American Community. New York: Bookman Associates, 1955. Pp. 253. 


Analyzing his observations of some three decades, Dr. Arthur Evans 
Wood presents the most recent and perhaps the most valuable contribution 
to the sociological development of the Polish-American community since 
the monumental monograph of Thomas and Znaniecki. He traces the growth 
of an immigrant community torn from an autocratic society — the majority 
of Poles in Hamtramck came from the Russia of Nicholas II—and thrown 
into the midst of a cold, unfriendly, vice-ridden and corrupt democratic 
community. The consequent dislocations and inter-generation conflicts and 
the difficult path toward stabilization are vividly portrayed. 

The center of the work is the Polish dominated city of Hamtramck, 
which like its neighboring city of Highland Park, is completely surrounded 
by the greater city of Detroit. The similiarities in size, population and de- 
velopment between the Polish Hamtramck and the non-Polish Highland 
Park offer the point of departure for a number of interesting statistical 
comparisons relating to occupational distribution, income, property owner- 
ship, living conditions, population fluctuations, school attendance and similar 
items, based primarily upon a careful analysis of Federal Census Records. 

Approximately one third of the work is devoted to the political history 
of Hamtramck, whose every mayor, since its incorporation as a city in 1922, 
was of Polish extraction. The corruption and maladministration of the city 
present a sorry, even if a somewhat amusing story. Though question might 
arise as to the space and detail devoted to these developments, they did occur, 
and the sympathy and understanding with which they are presented are 
to the author’s credit. ~ 

However, when the chapters devoted to the treatment of the political 
history are compared to the few pages devoted to the study of the Church, 
objection must be raised, especially in a sociological sccount of a community 
such as that of the Poles, where religion and the Church have played so 
important a part, even as Dr. Wood himself admits. It is here that the work 
is at its weakest, lacking the understanding characteristic of the other sections 
cf the book. Here, for example, the “Polish Roman Catholic Church” is 
ctiticized for keeping “the people in a sort of cultural island” (p. 183) 
without any attempt to trace the factors contributing to this development, 
as is done on other issues. No attempt is made to correlate the “unsavory” 
surroundings into which the Poles were thrown (p. 47) and the develop- 
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ment of this “cultural island” as a defense mechanism against the graft, 
corruption, liquor and vice for which the community was well reputed in 
the days before and during the Polish immigration. A fuller treatment of 
the part played by the Church in the city of Hamtramck would undoubtedly 
have brought these and other elements to light. 

Nevertheless the work does remain an extremely important sociological 
contribution, presenting as it does the problems faced by a section of the 
American community and the means by which they are being overcome. 


EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


Rosa Bailly, A City Fights for Freedom. The Rising of Lwéw in 1918-1919. 
An Episode in the History of Poland. Translated from the French by Samuel 
S$. B. Taylor London: Publishing Committee Leopolis. 1956, pp. 396. 


This is a book about the defense of Lwéw against the Ukrainian coup 
in the years 1918-1919. The publisher is a special committee created for the 
purpose and bearing the Latin name of Lw6w — Leopolis. The author, Rosa 
Bailly, is a tested and old friend of Poland and the Poles. For years she 
headed the Association of Friends of Poland in France. Many times she vi- 
sited Poland, including Lwéw which charmed her by its unique beauty and 
atmosphere. Mrs. Bailly started to write the book about Lwoéw’s fight for 
belonging to Poland in 1939. During the war she collected materials, notes 
and documents, at the same time organizing help to Poles who after the 
fall of Fraice in 1940 remained on French territory. At that time she 
toured camps, wrote letters to internees, sent packages to them, intervened 
with the authorities on their behalf. She worked on the book, with inter- 
ruptions, for nearly ten years. This was not an easy work. Not only because 
the collection of sources in war-time and post-war conditions was very dif- 
ficult, but first of all because a book of this kind can easily transform itself 
into a boring chronicle of individual battles and skirmishes. And the reader, 
especially a foreigner not acquainted with the topography of the city, will 
easily lose himself in the flood of street, square, section and building names 
and also in the flood of names of people. It must be admitted that Mrs. 
Bailly emerged victoriously from these difficulties. Thanks to numerous 
maps and plans, thanks to equally numerous photographs, but first of all 
thanks to the lively style of the author, her knowledge of the unique atmo- 
sphere of Lwow and the character of its inhabitants, the book is far from 
being a soulless, dry chronicle. It is a living fragment of Poland’s history 
and her always faithful city. 

The book is divided into chapters and small, sometimes even less than 
a page long sub-chapters. In this way the author achieved a very clear 
lay-out which enables the reader to watch street after street, building after 
building, hour after hour, this battle full of dramatic tension which was 
waged by the children of Lwéw for the accession of their city to Poland. 

The book starts with a short review of the history of Lwéw and its 
600 year old ties with Poland. This is necessary because without this in- 
troduction the foreign reader could not understand the source of the Ukra- 
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inian-Polish conflict about Lwéw and Eastern Galicia. The author mentions 
the resistance of Lw6w to Chmielnicki and the Tartars and its unchanging 
loyalty to the old Polish Commonwealth and to Polish kings. Next, she 
gives the picture of Lwéw under the Austrian rule and she stresses the 
fact, well known to the Poles and particularly to Lwéw inhabitants, that 
Austria not only failed to uproot the national feelings of its inhabitants 
but, on the contrary, the patriotic atmosphere of the city resulted in the 
fact that many Austrian newcomers soon became Polonized giving the 
city many prominent citizens and later also defenders. Rosa Bailly quotes the 
words of the Austrian emperor who, at the news that among the Lwéw 
inhabitants who took part in the uprising against Russia in Russian-occupied 
Poland and who also rebelled against the Austrian rule, there were sons 
of Austrian officials of Galicia, said: “That the Poles of Galicia should 
rise, causes me no surprise. But what the sons of my people are doing 
among them I cannot imagine.” 

The author introduces the reader to the topography of the city by des- 
cribing the view of Lwéw opening before a visitor wandering around the 
town and watching it from the surrounding hills. Lwéw, like Florence or 
Rome, is situated on several hills and it is submerged in a sea of green. 
The pen of the author caught the whole specific charm of Lwéw. The 
charm of its location, of its architecture and of its inhabitants. In a word, 
all that which, at the cross-roads of races and peoples, through a joining 
of the Western atmosphere with the exotic sheen of the East, resulted 
in Lwow, the true daughter of both Greek and Roman civilizations. 
In the architecture of Lwéw a Frenchman will find the well known silhouet- 
tes from Nancy or Rouen, an Italian from Florence and an Englishman 
from Canterbury. Page after page, those knowing the city will find the 
silhouettes of all churches and buildings of Lwéw. All these buildings, on 
the following pages of the book, play their part as points of resistance 
or military targets in the fight. They carried the scars of that fight for 
many years. 

Rosa Bailly points to the fact that the population of Lwéw is an 
unheard-of mixture of various nationalities and various races. She writes: 
It {the population of Lwéw]} has the versatile intelligence of the Slavs, 
the business sense of the Armenians and Greeks, the imagination of the 
Magyars, the method of the Germans, the jovial nature of Southerners and 
the good humor of the Turks. It has the boundless gallantry of the Poles 
and their feeling for grandeur. It is worth adding that this observation 
of the author later finds confirmation on the further pages of her book 
when she quotes hundreds of names of defenders of the city, where there is a 
mixture of Polish, Ruthenian, German, Armenian, Jewish and even French 
names. There are also others in which it is even difficult to guess their 
Wallachian, Serbian, Hungarian or still other origin under the form betray- 
ing non-Polish origin. The author also devotes a special, honorary place 
to the Lwéw urchins, “batiars” as they are called by a Hungarian word. 
It is rightly so because in the defense of Lw6w about which she writes later, 
they take the foremost place. Next the author gives a short history of Poles 
and Ukrainians during the first world war and of the fall of the occupying 
powers. Finally, she introduces us to Lwéw on the eve of the Ukrainian coup 
at the city. She describes how the Austrian authorities intentionally trans- 
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ferred Ukrainian regiments to the city and its environs and removed Polish 
units from the town. How they passed arms and munitions to the Ukrainians 
and finally how they forme!ly passed to the Ukrainian National Council 
the authority over the city and the whole region. On the opposite side in 
the Polish camp there was a handful of officers and Legionnaires and the 
beginnings of secret organizations. There was also — let's say it honestly — 
chaos and lack of orientation, the typical Polish individualism and lack 
of agreement. And finally there was the youth of Lw6w — students, school- 
boys and the Lwoéw urchins. But when the historical hour came, from this 
chaos there emerged an improvised, armed protest of the city against the 
Ukrainian rule. The author describes the course of the fighting for the city in 
great detail, without neglecting a single episode, a single name, a single 
outpost. Among many facts on the defense of Lwéw one deserves special 
attention today. In the official Communist historiography the defense of 
Lwéw was an imperialist fight of Polish masters against the Ukrainian 
people. Thus, it is good that the author, apart from the names, also carefully 
lists the social origin of the defenders. Thus, we can easily find out that 
first of all, among the Lwow defenders of the city and also among those 
who volunteered to aid the town from Cracow, Warsaw, Poznaf, Lublin 
and other smaller towns, were the representatives of all social classes. 
A particularly large group were railwaymen, street car men and Lwéw 
artisans. But the foundation of the defender forces, if they can be called 
forces, was the youth of Lwéw. The students of Lwéw high-schools and 
the “batiars,” always living in friendship. And those students again came 
from all the social classes of the town while nothing need be said about 
the social origin of the hooligans. 

The victorious Commander of the Great War, Marshal Foch, pointed 
out the significance of the battle of Lwéw when a few years later he said: 
At the very moment when the frontiers of Europe were being established 
and when it was difficult to decide where Poland should end, Lw6w answered: 
Poland is here! 


ALEXANDER KORCZYNSKI 


Authors, Editors and Publishers are invited to send copies of their 
publications for listing and review. 



































Elizabeth Wiskemann’‘s Book and Nationalist German 
Propaganda 


Of all today’s thorny and controversial Polish problems, there is 
only one issue on which virtually all Poles are in agreement regardless 
of their fundamental political differences and their place of residence. 

That is the status of the Polish Western Territories, which, in the 
opinion of all Poles, should remain with Poland. 

Public opinion in the West has shown comparatively little interest 
in that vital question and has treated it rather unfavorably for Poland. 

However recently authoritative and objective voices began to be 
raised which take a sympathetic stand towards the Polish demands. 
Noteworthy among these voices is Elizabeth Wiskemann’s book Ger- 
many’s Eastern Neighbours. Problems Relating to the Oder-Neisse Line 
and the Czech Frontier, published in the spring of 1956 under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs by Oxford University 
Press. 

A detailed analysis of that book which represents a serious scholarly 
achievement and has been favorably reviewed in the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain will appear in the next issue of The Polish Review. 

The present note merely aims to show on the example of one of 
many German papers of this hue, how nationalistic German propaganda 
tries to stifle any statement favorable to Poland, at the same time raising 
an outcry because of the alleged injustice done to Germany. 

Among the numerous refugee and expellee organizations active in 
West Germany, the two largest ones with headquarters in Bonn, cover 
the entire Federal German Republic. These are “Bund der Vertriebenen 
Deutschen” (Federation of German Expellees) and “Verband der Lands- 
mannschaften”(Association of Regional Organizations) composed of 
nineteen regional groups. Engaged in constant disputes among themselves 
they meet on only one cammon front, i.e. combatting the Poles. 

One of the members of the “Verband” is “Landsmannschaft Schles- 
ien fur die Bundesrepublik und Berlin” whose official organ is Schle- 
sische Rundschau (Silesian Review), a paper published three times a month. 
It calls itself a paper for all Silesians and its revisionist aims are revealed 
in the slogans appearing in its masthead, ie. “Never a frontier on the 
Oder and Neisse” and “Silesia one and indivisible.” 
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It was a matter of course, that this paper should have launched a 
crusade against Miss Wiskemann’s book. After a few minor but biting 
sallies the Schlesische Rundschau undertook its main attack in an editor- 
ial in its issue of August 15th, 1956. The article is so characteristic for 
this type of propaganda, that at least some excerpts must be quoted: 


As early as June 25, we have briefly referred in the Schlesische Rund- 
schau in our article “General Attack of Polish Propaganda” to the book 
of the Englishwoman Elizabeth Wiskemann entitled Germany’s Eastern 
Neighbours.... which despite its tendentious character is hailed in the 
English press as a “standard work.” 


Today we are in a position to deal in greater detail with that study of 
295 pages, which has been written at the instigation of the Royal 
British Institute of International Affairs by its research associate, and 
thus published with the support of an official British agency. 


Although the Institute stresses in a remark to the book that it is not 
official and that the views expressed in it do not reflect those of the 
Institute, this presentation is nevertheless regarded in London political 
circles as a preliminary study for an eventual peace settlement in 
Eastern Europe on the basis of the Oder-Neisse line with the possibility 
of certain corrections. For us Germans it is also very revealing that 
in the introduction to her work, the author candidly states she was. 
obliged to work quickly “if the book was to fulfil its purpose.” 


Thus, it is unequivocally proved that this book forms a further link 
in the chain of the propaganda activities of the Poles, who through 
their émigré organizations in the United States as well as in England, 
have set themselves the task to convert the West to their views con- 
cerning the Oder-Neisse question. 


In the above excerpt one is struck by the contradiction into which 
the paper falls when it asserts, depending on how it suits its purpose, 
that the book is an official preparation for a future peace conference 

_concerning the Oder-Neisse frontier, and then claims that the book is 
a result of Polish propaganda. None of these assertions is correct, as the 
Schlesische Rundschau could have easily ascertained from the author’s. 
words on Page V of the Preface. 


....from the moment of beginning work, it became clear that if 
it were to serve any purpose it would be needed quickly, so that I have 
been obliged to sacrifice many things to speed....It was begun in 
the days when the Communists were still unsmiling. Both Polish and 
Czechoslovak authorities were approached, but refused to interest them- 
selves in my subject, it therefore seemed likely that to visit Poland and 
Czechoslovakia would prove almost wholly unrewarding, and I visited 
only Western Germany and Berlin. 
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The nationalistic propaganda against Elizabeth Wiskemann’s book 
has unfortunately reached also university circles. Thus, professor of in- 
ternational law Kraus writing in the Federal German Government's 
Press and Information Office Bulletin published in Bonn, complains that 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, a book 
has appeared which aims to justify the great wrong done to millions of 
Germans. Publishing this news item, the Schlesische Rundschau adds with- 
out a shred of evidence: 


In expellee circles the study under discussion is regarded as a final 
proof of the long existing suspicion that a serious English institute 
has been abused for tendentious political purposes. 


Schlesische Rundschau states in the same issue that Professor Theo- 
dor Oberlaender, Federal Minister for Expellees, Refugees and War 
Victims, had indicated in a press interview that soon an extensive work by 
German scholars would be published to refute the statement of Miss 
Elizabeth Wiskemann, and that with this aim in view representatives of 
the Goettinger Research Committee for the Study of East Germany and 
of Refugee Problems, as well as of the Johann Gottfried Herder Research 
Council, Marburg a. L., had been invited to start talks on the coordination 
of their efforts. 


However, Elizabeth Wiskemann was not the only one to bring the 
wrath and indignation of Schlesische Rundschau upon herself. The other 
person attacked by that journal as well as by all other nationalistic groups 
is Professor Carl Joachim Friedrich. Born and educated in Germany, he 
later became an American citizen, is a professor of political science at 
Harvard University, and was special and subsequently governmental 
affairs adviser to the American Commander-in-Chief and to the American 
Military Government in Germany, 1946-1948. At present he also teaches 
as guest professor at the university of Heidelberg. 

According to Schlesische Rundschau of August 15, 1956, at a 
meeting of Bavarian journalists Professor Friedrich criticized the German 
Federal government for indulging in the illusion that the unification 
of Germany would come as a gift from heaven, while in Professor Fried- 
rich’s opinion the government should take the initiative and work for 
unification. One possibility for achieving unification is recognition of the 
present frontier on the Oder and Neisse. The journal questions in sharp 
language Professor Friedrich’s authority to give such advise to the Bonn 
government and to weaken its position at a time when it is faced with 
so many political difficulties. 

Schlesische Rundschau also finds only words of condemnation for 
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Sueddeutsche Zeitung which took up Professor Friedrich’s idea and de- 
clared itself in favor of it. In one of its editorials Sweddeutsche Zeitung 
states that the German refugees always know how to provoke a “storm of 
indignation” when anyone dares to suggest a practical solution, and adds: 
“What we want, we will not receive as a gift, it has its price and we must 
ourselves bring on a discusion of it. Everything else is a self-deception 
and bluff of one against another and leads to nothing good.” 

However, also the German government, through its Minister of 
foreign affairs Heinrich von Brentano, expressed the same view in an 
interview granted the British press in London on May 1, 1956. Brentano 
stated on that occasion that as a responsible German statesman, he could 
not disregard the claims of the many expellees to their homeland. How- 
ever, since the liberation of 17 million people in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many is involved, the day may come when the question would have to 
be asked whether one should forgo the liberation of 17 million people 
because of a problematic legal claim to the territories beyond the Oder 
and Neisse. 

The next day Brentano tried to weaken this declaration by saying 
that the German government does not recognize the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
but that no one thinks of revising that border by force, and that referring 
to the problematic character of the question he did not have in mind the 
claim itself but only its implementation. But even this correction did not 
calm the “storm of indignation” among the expellee groups in Germany 
and this caused further statements on the part of the government and the 
ministry of foreign affairs. 

In connection with this the London Economist stated in its issue of 


June 1956: 


“There is some comfort to be gained from the fact that the outcry 
against Herr von Brentano was not by any means universal. It was 
mostly confined to the professional agitators of the refugee organiza- 
tions and of their political party.” 


Consequently the statement of Mr. John J. McCloy, former United 
States High Commissioner in West Germany, and now chairman of the 
Board of the Council on Foreign Relations in New York, came for the 
nationalistic Germans at a very inopportune moment. 

In his foreword to the book Russia and America, Dangers and Pros- 
pects by Henry L. Roberts published by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York 1956, Mr. McCloy stated i.a.: 


“The maintenance of Soviet control over Eastern Europe is assisted 
by the fear of the Poles and Czechs of losing their present boundaries 
in the west. The free people of the German Federal Republic may 
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have to consider the desirability of renouncing claims to some former 
German held territory as a step to reunification of East and West 
Germany. The understandable desire of the Germans to recover the 
territories placed under Polish provisional administration in 1945 
makes it all but impossible for people in Poland, regardless of their 
attitude toward the Communist regime in Poland, to support whole- 
heartedly cooperation with the West. The people of the Federal Re- 
public have already demonstrated their ability to re-establish a healthy 
national life within their present more limited boundaries. It might 
be political wisdom to make it clear that Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
if they achieved independence, need not fear a reunited Germany. This 
is a decision which only the German people can make. A Poland and 
a Czechoslovakia reassured concerning their territorial status as inde- 
pendent states, would be more difficult for the Soviet rulers to do- 
minate....” 


Although this very cautious view has been couched in the form of 
a circumspect and friendly suggestion, it caused the notorious “storm of 
indignation” skilfully fed by the Schlesische Rundschau and the expellee 
organizations. 

The founder and longtime chairman of the Silesian Landsmannschaft, 
Walter Rinke, member of the Bundestag, while making his propaganda 
trip to the United States, held on June 15, 1956 an extensive conference 
with Mr. McCloy as a result of which Schlesische Rundschau reported in 
its issue of June 25, 1956, that Mr. McCloy had promised Rinke “to 
make before long a new public statement concerning the suggestion 
to renounce some former German Eastern territories, which he had 
made in his preface to the book Russia and America.” 

That statement was actually made by Mr. McCloy in an interview 
arranged by Dr. Rinke and granted to the journal Die Welt published 
in Hamburg. That interview which appeared in extenso in Schlesische 
Rundschau of July 15, 1956, did not satisfy the editors who provided it 
with the following comment: 


Mr. McCloy’s new statement... throws some light on what he actually 
has in mind. Even if he does not completely withdraw from his pre- 
vious position, he no longer speaks about giving up the Eastern ter- 
ritories, but only about a compromise. That looks already different 
although it obviously cannot satisfy us. 


This dissatisfaction was manifested in a series of new articles of 
which only one, “The ‘Monroe Doctrine’ of the Expellees from the East” 
by Dr. Edward Jennicke deserves to be mentioned (Schlesische Rundschau, 
July 25, 1956). The author, who belongs to the group justly called by 
The Economist “the professional agitators,” says that Mr. McCloy’s 
standpoint: 











is the more deplorable since no one can accuse him of an anti-German 
attitude, because it is well known that it was he who immediately 
after the end of the war had declared himself against the implemen- 
tation of the notorious “Morgenthau Plan”, and it was also that attitude 
which caused the American Gavernment then in power, to entrust 
him with the office of High Commissioner for Germany. 

Therefore, it is the more astonishing that Mr. John McCloy now 
follows trends of thoughts which although stemming from a group of 
American experts nevertheless clearly show the influence which 
particularly Polish-Amegican circles exercise on American public 
opinion and policies since World War I. 


After explaining the principles of the Monroe Doctrine the author 


continues: 


Exactly the same principles are professed by the expellees from the 
East, of course not with regard to the European continent, but only 
with regard to Germany. They do not want to interfere in the relations 
of other states, but they are opposed to the maintenance of foreign 
colonies in German lands as well as to the interference in this and 
other ways with Germna relations. That doctrine can be expressed 
in the words: Germany for Germans. 


To complete the picture attention should be drawn to two state- 


ments concerning the Oder-Neisse frontier made by Professor Carlo 
Schmid, leader of the German Socialist Party and Vice President of the 
German Bundestag (Federal Parliament) during the German-French Con- 
ference of the so called “European Movement” held in Bad Neuenahr, 
West Germany, October 5-7, 1956. According to the German weekly 
Der Spiegel of October 17, 1956, page 17., Prof. Schmid stated on 
October 5: : 





sien I want to speak quite frankly and express my ideas which do not 
bind anyone, either my party, or the German Bundestag, but only 
me personally; but I believe that many in Germany think as myself. 
None of us can accept as just what had taken place in the East after 
ge 

However, on the other hand it cannot be disputed that facts have been 
created there and that these facts do exist ... and that one must try 
to come to terms with them. I do not believe that the matter can be 
properly taken care of by acting as if these facts were to disappear 
by themselves one day or as if they could be changed by some magic. 


On October the 7th Prof. Schmid again took the floor to confirm 
his stand on this problem, and preceded his speech with the following 
observation: 





Last Friday (October Sth) I began my remarks with the statement 
that I would speak here with utter frankness — without regard to the 
fact that it may impair my chances in the election campaign. I do so 
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also today although yesterday my remarks were the subject of state- 
ments made by political groups over the German radio, statements 
which I regret. 


Since the discussion concerning Prof. Schmid’s utterance still con- 
tinues, we refrain from commenting on it at this time. 

It is very significant that opinions favorable to the Polish position, 
whether in Elizabeth Wiskemann’s book or in Mr. McCloy’s preface or ex- 
pressed by no matter who, are atributed by nationalistic Germans to the 
influence of Polish propaganda and an outcry is raised because of an 
alleged Polish world conspiracy directed against “oppressed” Germans. 
This propaganda policy is clearly evident from an article of the previously 
mentioned Dr. Edward Jennicke, published in Schlesische Rundschau 
of June 25, 1956, entitled “General Attack of Polish Propaganda” which 
says i. a.: 


It can no longer be doubted that Polish propaganda has launched a 
general attack against the German expellees, in which the Polish exile 
groups collaborate with the Warsaw agencies to an extent so far not 
yet observed... Moreover a splendidly organized division of labor is 
demonstrable which is carried out according to the following princi- 
ples: 

Warsaw takes care of France, especially by inviting French senators 
and representatives and through the Society to Defend the Oder-Neisse 
Frontier to which high French officers and influential politicians 
belong. 

The Polish émigrés in England take care of the Commonwealth nations 
and have established connections with a number of British scholars 
and journalists... The foundation of the new Polish action is the book 
by Elizabeth Wiskemann, Germany’s Eastern Neighbours, just publi- 
shed under the auspices of Chatham House... 


In the United States the “Polish-American Congress” which has close 
ties with Polish exile groups, strives to “enlighten” American public 
opinion... It collaborates with a number of American Senators and 
Congressmen of Polish descent... 


Also in its content the propaganda of Warsaw as well as that of the 
exile and Polish-American groups is carefully harmonized concerning 
the attitude to Germany in general and to the expellees in particular. 


Subsequently Dr. Jennicke reveals a “sensational secret”, viz., he 
presents six theses on which the alleged all-Polish conspiracy against 
Germany is based. These six theses as well as the entire article are a pure 
fabrication aiming to influence German propaganda against Polish de- 
mands and moreover to turn the attention of public opinion away from 
the splendidly organized German propaganda which has immense funds 
at its command. 
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Besides the Federal Ministry for Expellees and Refugees, the Laender 
themselves, such as Baden, Wuerttenberg, Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein have special State Ministries for Refugees and Expellees, and in 
addition innumerable government agencies are active in that field. 

Who's Who in Germany, published in Munich in 1956, lists in 
its “Directory of Organizations” on pp. 11 and 12, thirty-five Organiza- 
tions for Expellees, Refugees and War-Victims, On p. 32 the work 
enumerates nine large Research Institutes devoted to the problems of 
East Germany and the refugees. Each of these organizations and institut- 
es is a propaganda center covering not only Germany but extending 
its activity over the entire globe, and in particular the USA. 

The Germans boast of the results of their propaganda and devote 
much space to it in their newspapers. Thus, Schlesische Rundschau in 
its issue of September 15, 1956 published on its front page the news that 
the “Steuben Gesellschaft” in the United States representing allegedly 
twelve million Americans of German descent at its convention held in 
the summer of 1956 in Washington requested the U.S. Government and 
Congress never to recognize the Oder-Neisse line as the Polish-German 
frontier. The Steuben Gesellschaft’s resolution reads i.a.: “In order to 
avoid future wars we demand the restoration of the Eastern provinces 
to Germany.” 

In its issue of May 20, 1956, the same journal reported that Dr. 
Alfred Gille, representative of the East Prussian Landsmannschaft in 
West Germany, during his annual propaganda visit in the United States 
had a conference with Deputy Under-Secretary of State Robert Murphy 
concerning the Oder-Neisse frontier. 

According to Gille’s communiqué published in German papers Ro- 
bert Murphy declared that the U.S. Government unalterably represents 
the view that the question of Germany’s eastern border can only be 
settled in a peace treaty with a government of a reunited Germany. Ac 
cording to Gille Under-Secretary Murphy added the following words: 
“The American people and Government look with sympathy and un- 
derstanding upon the desires and hopes of the German expelleess to re- 
turn peacefully to their homelands.” 

When competent persons such as Miss Wiskemann, Mr. McCloy 
or Professor Friedrich, each representing his standpoint, without any in- 
fluence on the part of the Poles, objectively present their properly mo- 
tivated views which correspond with the convictions of all Poles, German 
nationalistic circles raise an outcry against the Polish conspiracy aimed 
at the Germans. When on the other hand nationalistic German circles 
direct their propaganda against Poland, this activity is called patriotic. 
BERNARD ZIFFER 
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The Myth of America In Poland and Woodrow Wilson 


Whether lasting gratitude or lasting friendship can exist between na- 
tions is a matter of dispute. The pessimists maintain that it is sheer naiveté 
to look even for vestiges of moral factors in international relations. They 
are rather inclined to agree with von Clausewitz who considered war and 
peace as two aspects of one and the same process, namely the eternal 
struggle between national egoisms. According to their opinion endeavors 
to prove the contrary thesis were the outcome of a great delusion on the 
part of unrealistic idealists because even these occurrences in international 
relations which have some semblance of moral motivation are, in fact, 
only the expression of passing political fluctuations. 

Without delving into theoretics I should like to call attention to 
some facts which prove that under certain circumstances moral factors 
can play a decisive role in events and trends in international relations. 

In Poland, a country thousands of miles distant from the U.S.A., se- 
parated by an ocean and with quite different ways of historical and po- 
litical development there has existed for over thirty years a distinct be- 
lief, deeply rooted in the vast masses that the U.S.A. is a steadfast friend 
of Poland. 

This phenomenon is more than just a legend, it is a force influencing 
the political outlook of the nation to such a degree that presently it is 
one of the real sources of Polish resistance against the Soviet occupation. 
It was so during World War II. When in 1939 the Polish intelligentsia 
and the Polish statesman counted mainly on aid from Great Britain and 
France the massess of the people based their hopes from the very be- 
ginning on the help and intervention of the U.S.A. These hopes did not 
emanate from political calculation, but they were simply the expression of 
a legend among the Polish people about the “might and justice” of Amer- 
ica which “has to bring order into the troubled world.” 

In the thirties, after Poland had signed non-aggression pacts with 
Germany and Russia the rank and file of the Polish people wondered: 
“What for? Wouldn’t it be better to sign one pact only? A pact with 
America.” ? 

The philosophy of the Polish masses in the field of foreign policy 
could be expressed in a very simple formula. Germany and Russia are 
enemies whose only aim could be the ruin of Poland; the “sly” English- 
man thinks only of his own interest; the French are too “soft” a nation. 
If there is to be an agreement let it be only with America. 

The Polish peasant, in particular, is a realist and moreover a su- 
spicious realist. Why is it then that only the United States managed to 
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pierce this wall of suspicion and established such a great and virtually 
unlimited moral credit with the Polish masses? 

This unusual American popularity in Poland is often explained by 
the ties and influences which resulted from the mass emigration of Poles 
to the United States. Beginning in the eighties a steady stream of dollars 
and letters flowed into Poland yearly, supporting peasant households 
and describing the riches and might of the New World. 

Yes, but at the same time seasonal emigration to Germany also pro- 
vided the peasant with marks and letters telling of German riches and 
power. But still the Polish peasant did not believe the Germans and con- 
sidered them his enemies. A much greater influence than the “stream of 
dollars” was the unplanned and unorganized propaganda of the millions 
of emigrants themselves. Flight from hardship accounted for 95% of 
the Polish emigration to America in the last century. The emigrants found 
social advancement in the United States which was rather hard to achieve 
in a Poland partitioned and occupied by Russia, Austria and Prussia. 
Letters and tales of the emigrants faithfully conveyed to the Polish people 
the history of the emigration. Echoes of the trials and tribulations of the 
first years were soon erased and there remained only, in thousands of re- 
ports, the constantly repeated tidings of the achievements of brothers 
and sisters from across the ocean, of their careers and of the freedom they 
enjoyed. 

Finally the Polish peasant learned from the emigrant that there 
exists a country, mighty and abounding in wealth, that does not require 
its new citizens to sever all close relations with the old homeland and 
in this way assures them freedom through the maintenance of their na- 
tional tradition. 

As a result this faith in America and this myth of America as a 
mainstay of justice found a ready and cultivated ground with Polish minds, 
thanks to the influence of “Polonia.” Nevertheless, their final formation 
was not accomplished until the years 1917 to 1922. In this short span 
of time there was completed in the Polish masses a process of indoctrina- 
tion which takes decades or centuries in normal conditions. 

Three facts decided of the substance and direction of this process, 
two of which are closely connected with the person of President Wilson. 

These facts are: 

The consent of the United States for the forming of a volunteer Po- 
lish Army consisting of Americans of Polish extraction. 

President Wilson’s declaration demanding the right of self-determ- 
ination and in its 13-th point the assurance of independence to Poland. 
Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Administration work for Poland. 
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The realistically thinking Polish common man did not look for 
any selfless idealism on the part of America in these actions. Having at 
his disposal very few elements of information and reasoning on the lines 
of a small farm owner’s psychology he very possibly construed the idea 
of “one world” ahead of many sociologists and politicians. 

Someone must manage the affairs of the world. Britain attempted 
to play this role, the Germans tried, the Russians failed at it shamefully 
because they all had only their interests at heart. Americans are not a 
nation of saints. By no means. They protect their interests abroad perfectly 
but they do it in the manner of a wise and prudent husbandman and not 
as exploiters. In the eyes of the Polish common man Wilson became the 
personification of all the virtues of the perfect husbandman not only be- 
cause he paved the way to Poland’s independence and proved his respect 
for the principles of liberty by allowing “his own” citizens to join the 
Polish Army but also because in time of famine he came to the people’s 
aid with generous contributions of food. 

The Polish common man, suspicious by nature does not easily come 
under the influence of verbal propaganda. He is rather wary of all 
pompous announcements, promises and proclamations. On the other hand, 
once convinced by deeds he becomes a faithful adherent and friend. This 
probably happened in the case of the United States because of the presence 
of two elements in American politics at that time: the fight for freedom 
and the material aid to the needy. 


There are many statues in Poland commemorating Woodrow Wil- 
son, he has streets named in his honor in almost all Polish towns but per- 
haps the greatest monument to his deeds is embedded in the hearts of 
the Polish people. 

Has Yalta and the abandonment of Poland by the United States 
had any detrimental effect on the legend of Wilson and the myth of 
America as world guardian? 

Yalta was a terrible blow to the Polish people, made even more so 
by the fact that it was unexpected. It evoked in the whole country a feel- 
ing of dejection, despair and bitterness, and yet, when it comes to what 
one may call the myth of Wilson and America, not even Yalta managed 
to destroy the deeply rooted sentiments. 

At first there were voices of disbelief. The people were simply in- 
capable of believing that the United States, the land of Wilson, of the 
Atlantic Charter and of the Four Freedoms had affixed its signature to 
the Yalta document. When later, there was no way of doubting the sad 
truth, Polish opinion quickly found a formula of consolation. America, 
they Poles reassured each other, was forced for the time being to tolerate 
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Russian acts of totalitarianism for tactically political reasons; when it 
regains its freedom of decision it will undoubtedly immediately return 
to its old policy based upon morality in international politics. 

Such was the situation up to 1949. How does this matter look today? 
How and to what degree has this cult of Wilson and America weathered 
these last few years of new disappointments and defeats in Poland, a 
country already afflicted by tragedy. We know definitely that the Polish 
people still look to America in their hopes for freedom. But besides hope 
is there still faith as before? 

Without entering into speculation on this topic we can point out the 
basic difference that exists between Americans and Poles in appraising 
Wilson and his policies. 

In American opinion and literature there are two views as to Wil- 
son’s work. 

One of them, the negative, describes Wilson’s role in international 
politics as failure. In the eyes of his adversaries he was unrealistic, actually 
a dangerous Utopian and visionary dreamer who got into politics by a 
chance disastrous to America. He gave the world peace that lasted less 
than the peace established by the reactionary powers in 1815. 

The second view, although positive, does not differ greatly in its 
implication from the first. The majority of Wilson’s supporters portray 
him as a great thinker who had great and noble ideas but who failed 
in realistic politics. Even those enthusiasts of Wilson who do not blame 
him for an excess of idealism but on the contrary credit him with entering 
into compromises agree with the theory of the 1919 failure. The Polish 
attitude to Wilson, on the other hand, may be formulated as follows: 


Wilson was not only one of the greatest thinkers of America and 
the world; in the realm of actual achievements he accomplished a mo- 
numental deed which, although unfamiliar to his countrymen, still re- 
mains a great moral capital for America; he inspired millions of people 
all over the world with a deep faith in America as the champion of liberty 
for peoples and nations and an instrument of justice in international life. 
Wilson’s theories combined with Hoover’s Relief Administration not 
only banished a sense of abandonment and hopelessness but at the same 
time awoke and mobilized tremendous forces for the cause of justice in 
international life. 

Discarding the principles of secret diplomacy and power politics 
which motivated the allies and other groups of nations, Wilson began a 
global crusade for freedom aiming to base peace upon “the organized 
opinion of mankind.” This “organized opinion of mankind,” so often 
ridiculed, is now becoming the most important and the most decisive 
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element of history, more important and in the long run more powerful 
than the tools of total destruction including the hydrogen bomb. 

The future countenance of the world depends upon the results of 
the daily battle that is being waged to win the minds and hearts of hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

The road to victory of these principles was indicated by Wilson 


and Hoover thirtyeight years ago. 
STANISLAW STRZETELSKI 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
WILSON AND POLAND 


Ever expanding Wilsoniana has long since reached the overwhelming 
dimensions and stature that our centennial celebration seems to require. 
But though weighty tomes appear to clarify nearly all of Wilson’s mani- 
fold aspects and endeavors, only one slender volume is specifically de- 
dicated to his participation in the reconstruction of Poland. Unfortunately 
Louis Gerson’s Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1953) confuses more than clarifies.1 

The absence of any historical work which might lay claim to some de- 
finitiveness in its survey of a field so vital to an understanding of our re- 
lations to East Central Europe is partially explained by the vastness of the 
field itself. To arrive at an understanding of Wilson’s war time relations 
with the Poles, for example, it is necessary to master not merely the back- 
ground to the Fourteen Points and the relations between the President, House 
and Paderewski, but also such less dramatic though equally important quest- 
ions as his participation in the supply of relief materials to the war-ravaged 
areas of Poland; in the recognition of the Polish National Committee as 
the legal representative of the soon to be reborn Polish state; in the for- 
mation of a Polish Army on American soil; in the establishment of a Polish 
Red Cross; and in a score of lesser problems of this nature. To arrive at a 
similar comprehension of the still more complex question of Wilson's 
participation in the reconstruction of Poland at the Peace Conference of 
Paris is to master the manifold aspects of one of the most difficult and still 
untold problems faced by the peacemakers of 1919. Here, in addition to 
such gen€ral themes as the Polish-Ukrainian hostilities, the transport of Ge- 
neral Haller’s troops to Poland, the background to the Polish-Russian War, 
the Minorities Treaties and so on, are to be found the specific questions of 
Poland’s frontiers in Olsztyn (Allenstein), Kwidzyn (Marienwerder), Dan- 
tzig, the “Corridor,” Upper Silesia, Cieszyn (Teschen), Spisz, Orawa, Ga- 
licia, Wilno, etc., in each of which the President played an important part, 
and on each of which a weighty tome could be written. 

Another factor contributing to the delay in the exploration of this 


1. For a survey of some of the many errors, distortions and contradictions in 
which this work abounds, see its reviews i nthe July 1954 issue of the Annals of 
Political And Social Sciences and in the October 1954 issue of the American Slavic 
and East European Review. 
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area is to be found in the vastness of the materials themselves, many of 
which remain closed to historical research to this very day.? 

Despite these obstacles, however, a number of significant contributions 
have appeared elucidating some of the aspects of Wilson’s participation in 
the rebirth and reconstruction of Poland. The list which follows includes 
only items in English. Any reader who may be interested in the other as- 
pects of Wilson’s career is directed to Katherine Brand’s A Selection of 
Books Relating to Woodrow Wilson. 


Ciechanowski, Jan, “Woodrow Wilson In The Spotlight of Versailles,” 
The Polish Review, Vol. 1, No. 2-3 (Spring-Summer 1956), 12-21. 

Dawson, Clarence, “The Thirteenth Point: an Interview with Col.House,” 
Poland-America, Vol. 1X, No. 5 (May 1928), 261-264. 

Fisher, H. H., America And The New Poland, New York, Macmillan, 1928. 
(Chapters III-VI survey Wilson’s endeavors in behalf of Poland against 
the background of the world-wide struggle for the reconstruction of 
Poland). 

Halecki, Oscar, “The Thirteenth Point,” Bulletin of the Polish Institute Of 
Arts and Sciences in America, Vol. IV, (1945-1946), 51-59. 

Halecki, Oscar, “Wilson and Poland Today, “The Polish Review, Vol. I, 
No. 2-3 (Spring-Summer 1956), 6-11. 

Jezierski, Bronislas, “The Wilson Monument in Poland,” Polish American 
Studies, Vol. XII, No. 1-2 (January-June 1955), 19-34. 

Kusielewicz, Eugene, “Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland, A 
Field of Neglect,” Polish American Studies, Vol. XII. No. 1-2 (January- 
June 1955), 1-10. 

Kusielewicz, Eugene, “Wilson and the Polish Cause at Paris,’ The Polish 
Review, Vol. I, No. 1 (Winter 1956), 64-79. 

Landau, Rom, Ignace Paderewski, Musician and Statesman, New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1934. 

(Part II, pp. 101-192, deals with the relations between Paderewski 
and President Wilson with respect to the Polish Question.) 

Maclver, Robert, “Woodrow Wilson and Self-Determination,” Bulletin 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, Vol. IV, (1945- 
1946), 33-35. 

Paderewski, Ignace, “Speech Delivered at a Testimonial Banquet Given 
In His Honor,” as printed in the Kosciuszko Foundation’s commemo- 
rative brochure entitled: Testimonial Dinner Tendered To Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Wednesday, May Sixteenth, 1926. 

Phillips, Charles, Paderewski, The Story of a Modern Immortal, New York, 
Macmillan, 1934. 

(Chapters XXXI- XXXVIII deal with the relations between Pa- 
derewski and Wilson and with the latter’s contribution to the solution 
of the Polish Question.) 

Ralton, G. I, “The United States and the Polish Question In World War I,” 
The Polish Review, Vol. VI, No. I (January 10, 1946), 6-73 


2. For a fuller survey of the factors which have made this field one of neglect, 
see Eugene Kusielewicz, “Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland, A Field of 
Neglect,” Polish American Studies, Vol. XII, No. 1-2 (January-June 1955), 1-10. 

3. The Polish Review quoted here has been discontinued and bears no relation 
to the present journal of the same name. 
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Smogorzewski, Casimir, Poland’s Access To The Sea, London, Allen & Un- 
win, 1934. 
(Chapters II-III treat of Wilson’s contribution to the question of 
Poland’s access to the sea.) 
Wandycz, P., “Wilson, Czechoslovaks and Poles in Paris, 1919,” The Central 
European Federalist, Vol. IV, No. 1 (April 1956), 3-6. 


EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


A READER’S GUIDE TO 
“TEKI HISTORYCZNE” (Historical Papers) 


Teki Historyczne, organ of the Polish Historical Association in Great 
Britain, later (1953) the Polish Historical Association in Exile, has been 
intended as an outlet for what has proven to be the extremely scholarly 
and important research of the Polish historians in exile. 

Intended quarterly, the fifteen issues of the Teki have appeared ir- 
regularly since the publication of the first issue in June, 1947. No volume 
has appeared since 1954. 

Each issue is composed of four sections: “Rozprawy,” the articles 
proper; “Recenzje,” the book reviews; “Kronika,” a chronicle of the ac- 
tivities of the Polish Historical Association and of Polish histriography 
in general, and: “Résumés,” an abstract in English of the articles in the 
“Rozprawy.” In many issues there is a “Nekrologia,” short biographic 
sketches of then currently deceased Polish historians. 

An Editorial Board consisting of M. Kukiel, T. Sulimirski, J. Jas- 
nowski and E. Oppman prepared the first three issues. Beginning with 
Vol. II, No. 2, April, 1948, Otton Laskowski appeared as editor, assisted 
by an ever changing editorial board. The latest issue of the Tek, Vol. 
VI, No. 3-4, 1954, appeared under the editorship of Henryk Paszkiewicz. 

The Editorial Offices can be reached c/o The General Sikorski His- 
torical Institute, Historical Section, 20 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 


Vol. I, No. 1, June, 1947. 


M. Kukiel,“Historia w stuzbie terazniejszosci” (History in the Service 
of the Present Time), pp. 2-15. 

T. Sulimirski, “Badania prehistoryczne a zagadnienie genezy narodu” 

(Research on Prehistory and the Problem of the Nation’s Genesis,) 
pp. 16-25. 

J. Adamus, “Metoda poréwnawcza w historii prawa polskiego” (Com- 
parative Method in the History of Polish Law), pp. 26-37. 

W. Dziewanowski, “Obecne zadania polskiej historiografii wojskowej,” 
(The Present Task of Polish Military Historiography), pp. 38-50. 

E. Oppman, “Fotografia czy koncepcja przesztosci” (Reproduction or 
Conception of the Past), pp. 50-56. 


Vol. I, No. 2, September, 1947. 
A. F. Dygnas, “Polskie i brytyjskie studia nad historig powszechna” 














J. Kozolubski, “Dydaktyczne wartoéci historii sztuki wojennej” (Edu- 
cational Values of the History of the Art of War), pp. 107-123. 


Vol. II, No. 1, January, 1948. 


M. Danilewiczowa, “Straty wojenne bibliotek polskich” (War Losses 
Suffered by Polish Libraries), pp. 1-26. 

J. Jasnowski, “Polska w zasiegu cywilizacji arabskiej, IX-XI wiek” 
pp. 27-37. 


Vol. II, No. 2, April-June, 1948. 


W. Dziewanowski, “O Dziejach glupoty w Polsce” (On The History 
of Stupidity in Poland), pp. 69-79. 
A discussion of Alexander Bochefiski’s book The History of Stu- 
pidity in Poland. 

W. Weintraub, “Blaski i nedze dziejéw zycia prof. Tarlego,” (The 
Grandeur and Misery of Prof. Tarle’s Life), pp. 80-137. 


Vol. II, No. 3, July-September, 1948. 

M. Kukiel, “Koncepcje powstania narodowego przed “Wiosng Ludéw” 
(Polish Conceptions of National Uprising Before 1848), pp. 153- 
178. 

O. Halecki, “Geneza czerwonego caratu” (The Genesis of the Red 
Tsardom), pp. 179-192. 

J. Kozolubski, “Stuzba sardyfiska generala Wojciecha Chrzanowskiego, 
Operacje pod Novara,” (The Sardinian Service of General Woj- 
ciech Chrzanowski, the Battle of Novara), pp. 193-216. 


Vol. II, No. 4, October-December, 1948. 
M. Heitzman, “Collingwooda teoria poznania historycznego,” (Colling- 
wood’s Theory of Historical Knowledge), pp. 233-255. 
T. Sulimirski, “Pradzieje ziem polskich. Przeglad najwazniejszej lite- 
ratury powojennej” (Post-War publications on Polish prehistory), 
pp. 256-284. 


Vol. ITS, No. 1-2,January-June, 1949. 

QO. Laskowski, “Wroclawski kongres historyczny” (The Wroclaw His- 
torical Congress), pp. 1-6. 

L. Koczy, “Relacja o Stowianach Ibrahima Ibn Jakuba” (Ibrahim Ibn 
Jakub’s Report on the Slavs), pp. 7-27. 

M. Kukiel, “O Koésciuszke,” (A Controversy on Kosciuszko), pp. 28-53. 

E. Oppman, “Powojenna historiografia brytyjska, francuska i polska 
wobec “Wiosny Ludéw” ” (A Survey of Post-war British, French 
and Poliish Historical Writing on 1848), pp. 54-81. 


Vol. III, No. 3-4, July-December, 1949. 


W. Folkierski, “O polskosci Chopina” (Chopin’s Polishness), pp. 97-124. 
P. Skwarczyfski, “Zagadnienie wplywéw wegierskich na _przywileje 
ziemskie drugiej polowy XIV w.” (The Problem of the Hungarian 
Influc ces on the Polish Land Charters in the Second Half of the 
XIV-th Century), pp. 125-155. 


(Polish and British Studies in General History). pp. 89-106. 
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H. Heitzmanowa, “Zywot czlowieka poczciwego, Piotr Gorajski” (The 
Life of a Nobleman, Piotr Gorajski), pp. 156-184. 


Vol. IV, No. 1, January-March, 1950. 


A. F. Dygnas, “Pragmatyzm w historiografii amerykafskiej” (Pragma- 
tism in American Historical Writing), pp. 1-28. 
W. Weintraub, “Nieznany artykut Mickiewicza” (An Unknown Article 
by Mickiewicz), pp. 29-40. 
A. Mickiewicz, “La race slave,” pp. 41-46. 
The full text of the article referred to in Weintraub’s article, 
cited above. 


IV, No.2-3, April-September. 1950. 


This issue is devoted to the presentation of eight of the nine papers 
which were read at the [Xth International Congress for Historical 
Sciences by members of the Polish Historical Society in Great Britain 
and by Polish emigre-historians living in France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. 





Vol. 


— 





H. Paszkiewicz, “Rus From the [X to the XIV Century. Some Conside- 
rations on Modes and Methods of Research,” pp. 68-77. 

L. Koczy, “La genése des Croisades,” pp. 78-93. 

W. Folkierski, “Dante et L'Islam,” pp. 94-99. 
This is but a resume of the paper read before the congress. 

O. Halecki, “The Leading Ideas of the Slavic World in the Renaissance 
Period,” pp. 100-105. 

O. Laskowski, “Iufantry Tactics and Firing Power in the XVI Century,” 
pp. 106-115. 

C. Chowaniec, “La Mer Noire dans l'histoire de la Pologne moderne, 
Essai de définition du probléme,” pp. 116-126. 

M. Kukiel, “Ligue des Nations, Union Européenne et la Troisiéme 
Coalition,” pp. 127-133. 

Z. L. Zaleski, “Les opinions de Balzac sur la Pologne et la Russie,” 
pp. 134-135. 


This is but a resumé of the paper read before the congress. 


Vol. IV, No. 4, October-December, 1950. 


O. Halecki, “Kongres Historyczny w Paryzu” (The Historical Congress 
in Paris), pp. 137-140. 

L. Koczy, “Paryski Kongres Historykéw” (The Paris Congress of His- 
torians), pp. 141-186. 

H. Paszkiewicz, “JagieHo w przededniu Unii Polsko-Litewskiej w o%- 
wietleniu nowych Zrddel,” (Jagiello on the Eve of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Union in the Light of the New Sources), pp.187-197. 


V, No. 1-2, 1951-1952. 


M. Kukiel, “Historia wojskowa na Kongresie paryskim” (Military 
History at the [Xth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
in Paris), pp. 1-5. 

S. Bébr-Tylingo, “Pafistwa Zwiazku Niemieckiego wobec Powstania 
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Styczniowego” (The States of the German Confederation and the 
Polish Insurrection of 1863). pp. 6-24. os 

O. Laskowski, “Uwagi na marginesie nowego wydania zarysu_historii 
wojskowogci w Polsce generala Mariana Kukiela” (Marginal Re- 
marks on the New Edition of General Kukiel’s Outline of Polish 
Military History), pp. 25-53. 


Vol. V, No. 3-4, 1952. 

X. W. Meysztowicz, “Wspélczesny wizerunek Chrobrego” (A Con- 
temporary Image Of Boleslaw the Brave), pp. 1-10. 

J. Hoffman, “Uwagi do wczesnohistorycznych dziejow Wolynia,” (Some 
Remarks on the Early History of Volhynia), pp. 11-34. 

T. Sulimirski, L. Koczy, O. Laskowski, J. Jasnowski, S. KoSciatkowski, 
W. Weintraub, & S. Biegafiski, “A Collective Review of the 
Cambridge History of Poland,” pp. 35-91. 


Vol. VI, No. 1-2, 1953. 
S. Kogciatkowski, “Wtadystaw Konopczyfski jako historyk” (Wiadyslaw 
Konopczyfski As An Historian), pp. 1-29. 
P. Zaremba, “Zagadnienie Kreséw w historii Stanéw Zjednoczonych” 
(The Frontier in American History), pp. 30-51. 
W. Rudzka, “Romuald Traugutt,” pp. 52-68. 


Vol. VI, No. 3-4, 1954. 

L. Koczy, “Poddanie sig Prus Polsce w 1454 roku” (Prussia’s Acceptance 
of Polish Sovereignty in 1454), pp. 97-124. 

P. Skwarczyfiski, “Rokowania polsko-litewsko-francuskie w Polsce i Pa- 
ryzu w 1573” (The Franco-Polish-Lithuanian Negotiations of 1573 
in Poland and France), pp. 125-144. 

J. Ekkert, “PieSi Legionédw Polskich we Whoszech “Jeszcze Polska 
nie zginela” (The Song of the Polish Legions in Italy, “Poland Has 
Not Perished Yet”), pp. 145-159. 

B. SzczeSniak, “Polonica japofiskie,” (Japanese: Materials On Poland) 
pp. 160-174. 

Compiled by EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


BOOKS ON POLISH SUBJECTS 
General, Bibliography, Biography, Memoirs 


Baraniski, Jan. Mon pays perdu (1939-1951). Préface de Monseigneur Van 
Waeyenbergh, Recteur de l’université catholique de Louvain, Evéque 
auxiliare de Malines. Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1956. Pp. 188+4. 

Doorly, Eleanor. The Radium Woman. A Life of Marie Curie. New York, 
Roy, 1955.. Pp. 8+181+1. 

Holcman, Jan. The Legacy of Chopin. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1954. Pp. 113. 

Kowalik, Jan. Polska w bibliografii powojennych Niemiec (1945-1953). Od 
bitka z Kultury (Poland in German Bibliography after the War. Re- 
print from Kultura), Paris 1955. Pp. 37+3. 

Polska i jej dorobek dziejowy w ciagu tysiaca lat istnienia. Zarys i encyklo- 
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pedia spraw polskich. Tom I Zarys. Pod redakcja prof. dr. Henryka 
Paszkiewicza. Zeszyt I (Poland and Her Historical Achievements during 
the Millennium of Her Existence. Outline and Almanac of Polish Af- 
fairs. Vol. I. Outline. Under the editorship of Dr. H. Paszkiewicz. Part 
I. London, Orbis, 1956. Pp. 80+ 4. 

Stockalper, Mathilde von. Polnisches Tagebuch. Genf, 1956. Pp. 173 +3. 

Wierzynski, Casimiro. Chopin. Prefazione di Artur Rubinstein. Con 8 tavole 
fuori testo. Unica traduzione autorizzata di Christiana Agosti Garosci. 
Milano, Rizzoli, 1955. Pp. 439+9. 


History. Political Sciences. Sociology 


Bierschenk, Theodor. Die deutsche Volksgruppe in Polen 1934-1939. Bei- 
hefte zum Jahrbuch der Albertus-Universitaeté, Koenigsburg, Pr., X. 
Wurzburg, Holzner, 1954. Pp. XIV+405+1. 

Borowicz, Michel.Ecrits des condamnés a mort sous Voccupation allemande 
(1939-1945), Etude sociologique. Préface de René Cassii. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1954. Pp. XV+3+276. 

Breyer, Richard. Das Deutsche Reich und Polen 1932-1937. Aussenpolitik 
und Volksgruppenfragen. Marburger Ostforschungen herausgegeben 
von Erich Keyser. Band 3. Wiirzburg, Holzner, 1955. Pp. XII+372. 

Fuller, J.F.C., Major-General. The Decisive Battles of the Western World 
and Their Influence upon History. Volume three. From the American 
Civil War to the End of the Second World War. London, Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, 1956. Pp. XII+2+666. 

One chapter devoted to the battle of Warsaw in 1920. 

Grunwald, de Constantin. Tsar Nicholas I. Translated from the French by 
Brigit Patmore. London, Douglas Saunders with MacGibbon & Kee, 
1954. Pp. IX+1+294. 

One chapter devoted to Polish November Uprising. 

Halecki, Oscar. A History of Poland. London, J. M. Dent. 1955. Pp. XIV+ 
359+ 3. 

History of the Committee for the Education of Poles in Great Britain. Mini- 
stry of Education. Education in Exile. London, Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1956. Pp. 60. 

Hofer, Walter. War Premeditated 1939. Translated by Stanley Godman. Lon- 
don, Thames and Hudson, 1955. Pp. 227+1. 

Honigwill, Ludwik. Sharp Answer to Sharp. A Speech delivered at the Forum 
of the Polish Socialist-Alliance in New York on Feb. 9 ,1954. New York, 
Polish Socialist Alliance in U.S.A., 1956. Pp. 88. 

ingram, Kenneth. History of the Cold War. London, Darwey Finlayson, 1955. 
Pp. 239+1. 

Jong, de Louis. The German Fifth Column in the Second World War. Trans- 
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